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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘HOME-NEWS 
Along the trodden, 


Read me what Mary says; ‘twill cheer me in the dark.” 


read him, as he wished, the precious lines— 

The words of love, of brave t and cheer— 
Read him how Mary, ’mid her household shrines, 

Was hopeful and content; how Baby, ‘‘little dear,” 
Had learned to walk; how Tom had won the prize 

At school last term; how he, the dear one far away, 
Was prayed for nightly; how with eyes 

They waited his return, as for a festal day. 


They ceased. Upon the pallifi, vacant face 


dears,” 
As it with death's cold chill and pains were blent 
Sweet ries of home—dreams of life’s brighter years. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SatorpaY, APRIL 23, 1864. 


& WORD FOR THE HOUR. 


the great preparations for the cam- 

paign are proceeding let us not fall into 

the old and foolish error. General Grant will 
have a large and trained army. He will have 
at his command all the military resources he re- 


quires. He has already the confidence of the | 


people and the hearty support of the Govern- 
ment. He has the cause of the country, of hu- 
manity, and of civilization to fight for; and he 


and his men will fight like men and Americans. 


On the other hand, he will be-opposed by a skill- 
ful and tried soldier; by a trained army, swelled 
by a remorseless conscription, fighting upon 
grourd familiar to it, and for a cause which it 
has ardently espoused. The battle will be des- 
as the issues are momentous. But be- 
fore it is joined, let us, as sensible men, remem- 
ber how uncertain the event of every battle is, 
and not take leave of our common sense by de- 
claring that we must and shall win. 
tionably our cause will finally prevail, but only 
upon the condition that we show the quslities 
which compel final victory; and we merely 
prove the want of those qualities by a blind and 
exulting confidence that we can not be defeated. 
‘However desirable success may be, and how- 
ever ample our preparation, those who say that, 
if we do not triumph in this or in any particular 
campaign, there will be a reaction of indigna- 
tion menacing civil war among ourselves, say so 
merely for a mischievous purpose, and with a 
profound want of appreciation ‘of the American 
character. For what does it mean? If Grant, 
for instance, is defeated, is it proposed to give 
up the war for the Union and to sue the rebels 
for such terms as they may vouchsafe? Or is it 
intended that we shall concede our task to be 
impossible, and ourselves propose a separation ? 
No: those who speak in this manner mean that 
they would prefer to take the risk of civil com- 
motion here, rather than that the conduct of 
the war should remain in the civil and military 
hands that now control it. 
The attempt is a party movement ingenious- 
ly made, and loyal men permit themselves to be 


parties to it when they insist that we must not al- 


low ourselves to contemplate the possibility of 
failure in this campaign. Yet the device is as 
tramsparent as it is ingenious. For knowing 
that no truly loyal men would wish to remove 
Grant, or SHzRman, or Tuomas, or or 
RosEcRAnNs, Or FakRacut, or Burnsineg, or Por- 
TER, or Borier, or Smiru, from their present 
commands, seeing that they justly have the popu- 
lar confidence, the game is.this: to say constant- 
ly in advance, if Grant succeeds, it is in spite of 
the Government: if he fails, it is because of the 
interference of the Government. 


cile. 


acvance that his success is sure if only he is let 
alone, in order to whet popular exasperation if 
the fortuue of war goes against him. Should 
General Grant succeed, these managers will pre- 


tory or defeat. 


Unques-* 


| In either case, ' 
it will be urged that the Administration is imbe- | 
And it is for this result that the ** Demo- ; 
cratic” managers are waiting. They declare in | 


sent him as the man who has saved the coun- 
try both against the arms of the rebellion and 
the impotence of the Government. Should he 
fail, they will present General M‘CLELLAN as 
the man who represents a new and more prom- 
ising policy, counting for support upon the same 
popular disappointment and disgust which elect- 
ed Mr. Sermour Governor of New York. This 
is the little game; and every man plays into the 
hands of its managers who abandons himself to 
exulting and unreasonable confidence. 

Let every faithful citizen bear steadily in mind 
that the Government and the Generals are now 
in accord; that, even seconded by all the ener- 
gy of the Administration, no General can have 
a patent of victory; that if the rare military 
good fortune of the Lieutenant-General should 
desert him, it will neither be his fault, nor that 
of his soldiers, nor of the Government ; that his 
want of success will not change in the least the 
character or the necessity or the final issue of 
the contest; that General M‘CLELLAN’s posi- 
tion toward the war and the cause will be exact- 
ly what it is now, and that his elevation to any 
influence in the country would be the practical 
abandonment of the struggle and the betrayal 
of the cause—not because he -is a bad‘man or a 
traitor, but because he does not in the least com- 
prehend the struggle, as his own Report and let- 
ters show; and because he is in the hands of 
designing men without convictions of any kind, 
the recent political allies of the rebels, and the 
present silent or very doubtfal friends of the 
Union in extremity. | 

Three years of fierce civil war, as they have 
made us sadder, should certainly make us wiser 
men. Editors may declare, as they did three 
years ago, that we shall dine in Richmond on 
the 4th of July, and that General Grant needs 
only to strike one blow and he will break the 
back-bone of the rebellion. But events turn no 
such fine periods. ‘We are to have varying for- 
tunes in the war hereafter as heretofore. Its 
progress and promise are to be marked from 
month to month by the whole course of events 
and the growth of opinion, mot by the issue of 
any single battle or even isolated campaign. 
Summer does not leap at once perfect from the 
winter snows. ‘There are warm days in March, 
and then chill winds and frosts in April. Even 
May may have its biting air. But through 
frosts and chills and storms the summer is sure- 
ly coming. O ye of little faith, could ye not 
watch one hour? Let us be men, not children, 
and then we shall be equal either to present vic- 


MR. LONG AND MR. HARRIS. 


Tue principle in the case of these gentlemen 
is perfectly clear. There is a vast conspiracy 
against the Union and Government of the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Lone and Mr. Harris are leg- 
islators sworn to support both. They declare 
frankly that they are in favor of allowing them 
to be overthrown: for Mr. Lone says that we 
must recognize the Confederacy, and Mr.‘Har- 
nis frankly hopes that we shall not succeed in 
the war. Now, if these gentlemen are honest in 
saying so they confess that they can not, and do 
not wish to keep their oaths. For how can they 
legislate for the maintenance of what they de- 
clare can not be maintained at all, and ought 
not, in any case, to be maintained by force? 
They wledge the succéss of the rebellion. 
They are, practically, rebels, since they pro- 
nounce for the dissolution of the Union, which 
is all that the rebels wish. . If they are honest, 
and that may be granted, why should they not 
be taken at their word? ae 

They do not, indeed, as yet bear arms against 
the Government, nor did Brecxmmiper when 
he made similar speeches in Congress after the 
war began; for he did not take arms until Octo- 
ber, 1861. But if, as even Judge Barnarp al- 
lows, a man who discourages enlistments is trai- 
torous, and may be properly punished, the House 
of Representatives, which is the judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, may surely 
expel two of them who honestly justify the at- 
tempt to overthrow its authority. It is true 
that consent to the overthrow may not be so 
culpable as by force of arms to attempt it. But 
under these circumstances the moral distinction 
between the acts disappears,. The accessory to 
a murder is hanged equally. with the murderer 
himself. Nor, if they are expelled, are they 
punished for words spoken in debate, but for a 
practical complicity with the conspiracy, which, 
except for that speaking, could not be known. 

The question becomes, then, merely one of 
expediency. But surely they should be expelled 
or left alone. In refusing to expel and:at the 
same time declaring them to be unworthy mem- 
bers—that is, worthy of expulsion—the House 
staltifies itself. Suppose that either of the 
members had said upon the floor, ‘‘I have sent 
arms to our Southern brethren.” They would 
be merely words spoken in debate. But would 
the House content itself with voting that the 
gentlemen were unworthy of their seats, and 
then proceed, with these gentlemen still voting, 
to legislate for the suppression of the rebellion ? 
Now Mr. Lone and Mr. Harris deliberately 
acquiesce in the overthrow of the Government 
as a foregone conclusion. Can a House which 
really means to put down the rebellion by force, 


| and which has a discretionary power of expul- 


| 


sion by a vote of two-thirds, suffer such mem- 
bers to remain for the sole purpose of retarding 
and ing its action lest, if they are ex- 
pelled, the right of free speech should seem to 
be violated ? 


hemence, professed himself as devoted as Mr, 
Cray to the defense of the integrity of the coun- 
try, and the maintenance of the Government in- 
tact. Ifhe had deelared his acq:iescence in the 
overthrow of the Government, does any body sup- 
pose that Speaker Ciay would not have moved 
his expulsion, and been supported by the com- 
mon-sense of the whole country? It is not the 
policy of the war for the Union, nor the details 
of its conduct, nor the corruption and weakness 
which they might declare attended it; but it is 


. the object of the war, namely the maintenance 


of the Government and the Union, which Mr. 
Lone and Mr. Harris abandon. How can they, 
under their oaths, continue to be members of 
that Government? If the President should de- 
clare that he was convinced of the impossibility 
of success, and that he would sign no more bills 
for the prosecution of the war, ought the hon- 
esty of his conviction and the frankness of his 
speech to save him from removal? So in this 
case; it is not a question of freedom of opinion 
or of speech. We are engaged in a war which 
must be prosecuted or abandoned. Congress 
represents a people which wishes it to go on. 
Its members swear to do all they can to promote 
that purpose. If any one of them says honest- 
ly, ‘*I have changed my mind, and I can not 
keep my oath, because I believe success to be 
impossible,” ought he not to wish, and ought 
not Congress to insist, that the question be re- 
ferred to his constituents? Then, if he were 
re-elected, it would be evident that he spoke 
their opinion. Until then it must be assumed, 
in such a crisis, that he does not. As for mak- 
ing them martyrs if they are expelled, and cre- 
ating sympathy for the rebellion through sympa- 
thy for them, the case of VaLLANDIGHAM shows 
that loyal men need not be troubled. That case 
is perfectly well understood by the people of this 
country, and this would not be less so. 


JUDGE BARNARD’S CHARGES. 


JupGE Barnarp’s name has been lately 
brought before the public by a charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Oyer and Terminer, and by 
another charge against one of the editors of the 
Evening Post. The latter was immediately 
branded as false by the journal assailed, and 
we presume nobody believed or believes it, be- 
cause character is even more convincing than 
some vehement assertions even from the bench. 

The other charge, that to the Grand Jury, 
contains several wholesome truths which, had 
they not been hitherto uniformly despised and 
outraged by the political allies of the Judge, 
would have saved us from the war. The learn- 
ed Justice declares that the right of free discus- 
sion is a cardinal condition of a republic. No- 
thing is truer. And because slavery can not co- 
exist with it, slayery is incompatible with a re- 
public. We congratulate the magistrate upon 
his perception, although it be somewhat tardy, 
of an elemental political truth. 

But the Judge’s charge was not so carefully 
pondered as it should have been. When a 
learned pundit announces that white is white, 
he should take great care not to say that it is 
black before he sits down. His Honor says, 
and very traly, in one part of his essay: ‘‘This 
is essential to the political freedom of a Repub- 
lic that every citizen should have the full right 
to express his views on any political measure or 
any act of administration, and endeavor, by ar- 
gument or persuasion, to bring others to adopt 
his views.” But presently after he says that 
it is a traitorous act to induce and persuade 
men not to enlist. Whyso? Ifa man thinks 
the war wrong, and the acts of the Administra- 
tion in prosecuting it unjustifiable, why, upon 
the Judge’s own ground, may he not say 80 to 
his fellow-citizens in the hope of persuading 
them not to support those acts by enlisting in 
the army? The learned Judge is guilty of a 
gross and absurd inconsistency. 

The muddle in his Honor’s mind is occasioned 
by his failure to renfember that the Constitution 
provides for war as well as peace; and that many 
things are lawful in the one condition which are 
not in the other. The most fundamental right 
of personal liberty, for instance, is arbitrarily 
suspended by the Constitution when rebellion 
or invasion requires its suspension. And the 
greater includes the less, your Honor. If your 
Honor’s self may, in time of war, be constitu- 
tionally and summarily arrested by General Dix 
without the relief of the habeas corpus, not less 
may Mr. VaLiAnpicHam be silenced at the dis- 
cretion of the military commander. It is very 
sharp practice, if the Court please; but such is 
the nature of war, and such is the prevision and 
the provision of the Constitution. 

The men who made the Constitution had just 
emerged from awar. They knew its necessities 
and conditions. They laid down the cardinal 
rights of citizens in peace ; but they were much 
too wise not to foresee that those rights might 
be appealed to in war to overthrow the very sys- 


| tem which permanently secured them. ‘They 


The famous case of Mr. Quixcy and Mr. Cray | 
| in the debate upon the war of 1812 has bcen. 
cited. But Mr. Quincy, with all his bitter ve- 


28, 1864, 


foresaw VALLANpicHaM and the whole gentle 
tribe of Copperheads, and they prescribed for the 
case. 

The learned Judge is right in sa that to 
discourage enlistments for the o when 


it is only because in such an emergency the 
citizen has not the full right “‘to endeavor by 
argument or persuasion to bring others to adopt 
his views.” Of course this formidable but nec. 
essary power of summary suppression must be _ 
exercised with discretion, for the people watch _ 
it closely, and hold the authorities responsible, 
But not the less is it expressly Constitutional, 
and a fundamental necessity for every govern. : 
ment at war. By our own Government it has 
been wielded so temperately and honestly, that 
even in Ohio, where its exercise provoked the _ 
loudest opposition, the Government was sustain- 
ed by an enormous majority of a hundred thou. 
sand voters. | 


THE AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


On the 8th of April, 1864, at the close of the 
third year of a civil war produced by the trag. 
ical and futile effort to unite in one peaceful 
government the principle of the fullest popular 
freedom and of the most abject despotism, the 
Senate of the United States, by a vote of thirty. 
eight to six, proposed to amend the Constitution 
in the manner itself provides, for the purpose of 
prohibiting slavery in the United States. That 
nothing might be wanting to the moral grandeur 
and dignity of the occasion, the resistance offer- 
ed to this truly American act by the truly un- 
American advocates of human slavery was as 
contemptible as the system itself is revolting. 

Of the six Senators who voted against the 
resolution four made brief speeches. Mr. Pow- 
ELL, of Kentucky, said that if there had been no 
Abolitionists there would have been no rebel. 
lion: an inanity too incredible. Mr. Savts. 
BURY, Of Delaware, proposed to secure liberty of 
speech and of the préss, and re-establish the 
principles of the Missouri Compromise—which - 
was a proposition to feed a fire with water. For 
how can slavery and free speech coexist? Mr. 
Davis, of Kentucky, declared the constitutional 
abolition of slavery a wicked and unjust act, 
against which he was aware the protest of an 
angel would be of no avail; forgetting that the 
only angel who would have wished to protest 
was named Lucrrer, and fell from heaven. 
Mr. M‘Doveatt, of California, announced that 
he was devoted to human freedom, and there- 
fore, as a true friend of man, should vote in fa- 
vor of slavery. | 

: And this was the expiring gasp in the United 
States Senate of the infernal iniquity to whose 
service the clear, cold casuistry and subtle soph- 
istry of CaLHoun was formerly devoted ; before 
which WEBSTER used to bow; from whose snare 
the human-hearted Cray could never break 
away; which, by the universal obsequiousness 
of the American people, had succeeded in coil- 
ing its horrid folds around all our liberties, and 
from whose fatal embrace‘ this war is the strug- 
gle of the national life to escape. Yet that final 
escape is worth the war. The innumerable 
hearts that are broken, the countless homes that 
are desolate in our own land, and the earnest 
friends in other countries who understand the 
scope of the struggle, will own: that when: the 
great act initiated by the Senate is completed, 
the costly sacrifice of youth and hope and love 
is not in vain, and that the future of-equal jus 
tice which this measure secures is well bought 
by all the blood and sorrow of the war. 

The issue is at last openly joined. If the 
House fail| to concur by the necessary two-thirds 
vote, the Congressional elections of next autumn 
will turn upon the question of the Constitutional 
Amendment, and the vote of this spring shows | 
what the result will be. 


“MEAN PETTIFOGGING.” 


Tue feebleness and poverty of the Opposi- 
tion in Congress are in nothing more conspicu- 
ous than in the tacit recognition of Mr. Cox as 
its leader upon the floor. It is natural, indeed; 
for as the Opposition clings to the defense and 
the protection of slavery, so its orator displays 
in debate, whatever may be the amenities of his 
private life, the unqualified insolence of the 
plantation ranters; and it is surprising that the 
Union members should suffer themselves for & 
moment to be badgered and dragooned by this 
gentleman, the personal offensiveness of whose 
manner in debate is not relieved by any weight 
or cogency of argument, or by the impression 
of any profound patriotic conviction. _ 

Why should a man like General GARFIELD, 
for instance, whose devotion to the Constitution 
and the country has been tried and proved by 
fire, bandy words for an instant with Mr. Cox 
upon the question of their comparative regard 
for the Constitution? Mr. Cox was the chief 
supporter of Mr. VaLLanpicHam for Governor 
of Ohio. Could his position be more clearly de 
fned? Or could any amount of loud talk in 
Congress about his overpowering regard for the 
Constitution obscure that position? What was 


the last object for which he obstreperously pro- 


fessed his respect for that instrument? It was 


it is struggling in civil war is traitorous. But -- 


BATTLE-TIME. 
bieody field, 
the tide of battle ran, 
A The Night eame down with fiaming spear and shield— 
Ee + Came down with starry legions marching in her van— 
. mii } Came down and touched the rows of mangied dead, 
hed Across the knolls and by the little ridges lying, | 
ee With loving smile, and, silent, bowed her head, | 
Ba Like some pale mourner, o’er other brave ones dying. | 
bats Just on the edges of the stormy fight, 
hey 6 aoe As the soft night came down, a group of soldiers knelt 
Around a comrade, lying calm end white, 
? B74 2 A stain of flowing blood upon his bayonet-belt; 
Close by him on the trampled meadow-grass, 
7 he Beside his musket an unopened letter lay— 
ho A message from the home which now, alas! 
per Must be forever dark because of this sad day. 
i 38, *+ Read to me, Corporal,” he said at last— 
| 4 “Read me what Mary says: I shall die happier s0;” 
! sf Then, while across his face a spasm passed, 
ti He sadly moaned: “It only came to-day, you know; 
: pi | I could not pause to read it then; but, comrades, hark! 
| 
| 
| 4 2 A deeper shadow fell, and with a weary cry 
4 Bete The dying soldier sobbed: ““Give them Thy grace, 
| fee O blessed Father; shield them till the storm goes by!” 
His voice grew faint, then ceased—but one who bent 
| Sts. Close to the fading lips heard this: *‘Good-night, my 
oy eee And still the battle throbbed along the hills, 
BE still the dying and the dead in billows lay 
Along the slopes and by the crimson rills— 
4 ae The night shades folding all in mantles dun and gray. 
ae There, where he fell, they scooped a shallow grave, 
i Ae And with Aer letter on his heart, so cold and calm, 
Left him to wait the roll-call of the brave, 
aite. i ‘ ‘The summons to receive the victor’s crown and palm. 
i 
| 
’ 
| 
a 
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to shield from expulsion a member of ( 

who openly professed his wish that the Consti- 
tution may be overthrown. Is this the kind of 
gentleman upon whom it is worth while for men 
soberly engaged in defending that Constitution 
to waste words? When Mr. KELLEY, of Penn- 
sylvania, said that he had risen to expose the 
mean pettifogging of the champions of secession 
upon the floor of Congress, he did not charac- 
terize by too strong an epithet the speeches to 
which he triumphantly replied. } 


AUTOGRAPH LEAVES. 

LIevTENANT-COLONEL ALEXANDER of Gen- 
eral WALLACE’s staff in Maryland, has prepared a 
unique and most valuable contribution to the Sani- 
tary Fair which is to open in Baltimore upon the 
19th of April, a day of tragical interest in the his- 
tory of the city. He has obtained manuscripts of 
ninety American authors, including all the most 
distinguished, living or dead, each manuscript the 
autograph copy of some famous poem, or page from 
some noted work of the author. These have all 
been lithographed in fac-simile, so as to reproduce 


the originals perfectly. The are to be 
bound in a volume and sold, either by raffle or 


otherwise (for they are no more religious in Balti- 


two opening 
preface, 
President Lixcoia’s speech at Gettysburg, the most 4 


more than in Boston), and there is to be an edition 
of the fac-similes for sale, bound in the same ex- 
quisite style, with Ticknor’s Life of 


' The book will be called ‘* Autograph Leaves of Our 


Country’s Authors,” and will have a neat jntroduc- 


tion by Jonx P. Kennepy, author of Horse-Shoe | 
Robinson, 


”" and one of the stanchest of Maryland 
patriots, of course in fac-simile . Te 
ig autographs of the volume, after the 
are Keyes’s Star-Spangled Banner and 


perfect piece of American eloquence, and as noble 
and pathetic and appropriate as the oration of PERI- 


CLEs over the Peloponnesian dead. The last piece | 


in the volume is the autograph of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home!” | 

Among the other autographs which we remem- 
ber from-a cursory glance, are a page of the Life of 
Washington by WAsHINGTON IRVING; some pages 
of the Bravo by Coorer; the character of William 
the Silent by MotLry; a letter of Prescort’s; the 
Excelsior by Loxcrettow; ’Zekle’s Wooing by 
LowELL; the Army Hymn by Hotmes; The Mari- 
ners by BAyarp TAyLor; the passage describing 
sunrise from the Dudley Observatery Oration by 
EpwArpD EvERETT; Rosalie, a poem by WASHING- 
TON ALSTON; a page of Dr. CHanninGa’s; Thy will 
be done, by Wurrrier; a charming poem by Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe; some pages from One of the Twice- 
Told Tales by Hawrnorne ; a translation from the 
Spanish by GrorGe Ticknor. These are but a 
dozen from the host. There could not well be a 
more interesting book, and Colonel Briss has done 
us all a favor vy the happy thought of multiplying 
it. Whoever wishes to secure a copy, to have his 
cake and to eat it, may send his name and: address 
to & Baey, or to Lieutenant-Colonel 
ALEXANDER B.1ss, Baltimore. | 


MRS. KIRKLAND, 

Tue death ot Mrs. KirKLAnpD is a loss even to 
those who did not personally know her, and who 
had never read her books ; for so strong, sweet, and 
cheérful a nature is an elevating and purifying pub-. 
lic influence. We are all better for the lives of 
such persons, as the air is clearer and more inspir- 
ing around us because of the steady winds that 
blow elsewhere. Her ample sympathy, her remark- 
able sagacity, her moral intrepidity, her fine sense, 
and exquisite tact, blended with the most feminine 
loveliness, made her a power in our society and time, 
and we shall all be the poorer now that she is gone. 
And yet a great, generous nature like hers impresses 
itself so deeply upon all who ate brought into per- 
sonal contact with it that it destroys the idea of 
death. It interprets the phrase, ‘‘ Though dead, he 
yet speaketh.” Richly gifted in character as in 
mind there is a completeness in Mrs. KimKLAND’s 
career which, although her life ended so suddenly, 
will always prevent its seeming to be a fragment. 
Steady and faithful, ready for every moment and 
every duty of life, whenever death may strike, such 
souls are equally ready, and life ends harmoniously. 
Almost until midnight she was busy with heart and 
hand in devotion to the work by which this nation 
is to be saved and mankind helped forward, the 
work of the war, and with her hands, as it were, 
still lifted, she passes forward -out of sight. Her 
work in this world was truly prayer. Her life was 
a benefit. Her memory is an inspiration. Early 
and always about her Father’s business, what new 
meaning the old words have, as we think of her, 
** Bleszed are the dead who die in the Lord!” 


NASHINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 


Amona the timely and valuable publications . 
which the great Fair has occasioned none is more 
instructive than ‘the ‘‘ Washington and Napoleon; 
a Fragment,” by Dr. Francis LazBer: anexhaustive 
and striking contrast of the two most conspicuous 
men of the last century. The little paper is clear 
and complete. Dr. E1reBEr’s admirable scholarship 
furnishes hiin all'the data, which he succinctly com- 
bines and analyzes. It #4 his fine comprehension . 
of the true character of American institutions that 
has made the author so efficient an ally in the great 
Struggle. His long residence among us, his pro- 
found and sagacious apprehension, his various and 
accurate knowledge, give a yalue to all his criti- 
cisms upon our political and social development 
which is seldom found in the comments of the best 
foreign observers); while his domestication for many 
years in South Carolina peculiarly fitted him for ex- 
perimental criticism upon the social spirit which 
is attempting our_national destruction. 


We can not quote from ; little paper 
word may serve to direct attention t« the ‘‘ study” 
before the Fair closes, for whose beneit it has been 
Tan thousand or a hundred 

tuted as. a tract jp the army 
would be a good service to the good cause. We 
commend the good sense of this passage as a time- 


lesson : | 

‘* Washington was not personally popum, ni, 
power consisted in the universal conviction that he 
could be confided in; an almost unlimited trust in 
his integrity and wisdom by soldier and by citizen 
was his strength; but no endearing name was be- 
stowed on him by his soldiers; or if it ever was 
done it did not adhere, and has not become histor- 
ical. Napoleon was worshiped by his soldiers, and 
received the soldierly nickname of the Little Cor- 
poral; as old Fritz, Marshal Forward, and old Hick- 
ory were bestowed on FREDERICK THE GREAT, on 
Prince BLUcHER, and on General Jackson, and 
adhered to them so that the names passed over into 
history and into the songs of the Bérangers and tke 
Arndts.” 


WILLIAM D. TICKNOR. 


WE have to record, besides the death of the dis- 
tinguished authoress, Mrs. Kir KLAND, that of the 
well-known Boston publisher, Witt1am D. Tick- 
NoR, which was equally sudden. Authors and@ub- 
lishers will bear equal testimony to the uniform 
courtesy and kindliness of Mr. TickNor, while his 
name will be always pleasantly associated with the 
publication of many of ouristandard works, in a form 
which had given the books with the imprint of his 
house a special reputation. Every visitor of the old 
gable-roofed house at the corner of Washington and 


School streets, in Boston, will long miss his cordial 


ting, and regard with a sincere regret the place 
which knew him so long! and will now know him 
no more forever. | | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


SznatE—April 6. Mr. Grimes presented a bill repeal- 
ing the joint resolution authorizing the transfer of men 
from the army into the nayy.—The Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of the joint resolution amending the 
Constitution. Speeches were made by Messrs. Harlan 
and Hale in favor, and by Messrs. M‘Dougall and Powell 
against it. Mr. Powell an amendment as an ad- 
ditional section, provi that the President and Vice- 
President shall not hold their offices more than six years, 
which was gence 12 to 32. The bill then passed to a 
third reading.——April 7. The bill to aid Indian refugees 
to return to their homes was passed. It appropriates about 
$200,000 for the benefit of the Indians who fled into the 
frontier States a year ago, from Indian Territory, on ac- 
count of the rebellious position taken by some of the tribes. 
—The Senate 
resolution amending the Canstit 


ed upon in open Senate, with a it 

do not : the report was adopted.—Mr. Sherman in- 

troduced a bill to provide for a National currency, secured 

by the pl of United States stocks, and to 

the circ on and redemption thereof. The bill is that 
without material 


proposed by Mr. Hooper in the qe 
c Mr. Harlan introduced a bill for the relief of cer- 


spoke agains 
Finally the amendment was adopted, 38 to 6. It is as fol- 
lows: **Arr. XIIL Sec, 1.—Neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, of which 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist with- 
in the United States or any piace subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. Sec. 2. shall have power to enforce this 


rticle by appropriate legislation." must. be 
by the House, the President, and ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the States, when it will 


ture and several railroads in that State - 

year India Rubber Patent.—Mr. Wade made a report with 

the evidence in the case in 
tion inta Florida, which was ordered to be prin 

ex tion, and read 

aval Committee, of which Mr. 


Senate proceeded to the 
sideration of the House Naval Appropriation bill for the 
year ending June 30, 1865, as reported from the Finance 
Committee with ame the most important of which 
strikes out an appropriation of $520,000 for the purpose 
of building Mulnddiphie mages for Monitors at the New 
York and Philad nayy-yards. The amendments 
in, with: the above exception. Mr. 
Hale offered various amendments, pro 
Committee, which were adopted. thout final action 
the Senate adjourned.—— April 12. Mr. Sumner intro- 
duced a bill to establish a Bureau of Freedmen, to be 

laced in the Treasury Department. It provides for a 
ommissioner at a salary of $4000, a chief clerk, and two 
ks of each class. It guards very strictly the 


eases.—Mr. Wilson introduced a bill relating 
to the pay and subsistence cf the a tiga 


then 


ment appropriating money for the purchase of land to ex- 
tend the wharf at the Charlestown — was adopt- 
ed. An amendment Sch 


action 


to the memory of John C, Rives, for many years publisher 
of the Congressional Globe. i 


to participate in debate upon matters relating to the bus 


which, when they reached the 


After a speech from Mr. 

were adopted, rend to 
poles and Means ttee. A substitute was then pro- 
to lay the vas the table, which a. 89 to hr 

w was 

——April 7, secretary of War was directed to inform 
the House how man) oned officers, with their 
names and rank, have buon dismissed from the military 
service by authority of thé oresident, without trial by 
Court- since beginnn. of t war. and 


su ouse 
resumed the consideration of the Raritan 
bill Mr. Woodbridge argued of the 


grants of land college pur- 
poses. bill with an amend- 
ment, including the State of West Virginia in its provi- 
sions.—The House went took up 
President’s Annual and Mr. Long made a speech 
in which he in favor of recognizing the 
thern Confederacy, and avowed other sentiments in- 


olution to expel Mr. of Ohio, for dish 
uttered in his 


instantl 
which receiv 

required, the resolution was not adopted. 

A resolution of censure upon Mr. Harris was, however, 

adopted, with but 18 dissenting votes.——April 11. The 

er laid before the House General Grant's report of, 

the battle of Chattanooga, and the reports of the sub-com- 

manders, which were ordered to be printed.—_Mr. Hooper 

introduced the National Bank or Currency bill, the con- 

sideration of which was till Saturday. Mr. 


orth 
8, an app 
site for a Naval Dépét. Mr. Cravens offered a eared 
resolutions to amend the Constitution in favor of Slavery, 
and moved the previous question upon w was 


decided in the negative, by 42 74. 
the resolutions went 


was carried 81; nays, 64. The House then re- 
by Mr. Colfax: That Alexand 
y Mr. ax: er 
from the District of Ohi heriag on the 6th of 
April, 1864, in favor of recognizing the 
and nationality of the Confederacy, 
now in arms against the Union, and thereby giving aid, 
countenance, and encou t engaged iu 


debate. Finally, the 
agreed to vote on question at noon on Thursday, 
adjourned to that day. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 
The Red River cam 
26th ult. a fight took 
above 


the rebels was much greater, 
it at two hundred killed and wounded. We 
hundred still 


i 
F 
; 
i 


in 


Smith’ 
defeat 


Mexico. It determined that should - 
reoccu 


order was issued, ordering all civilians, sutiers, 

employés, to the rear by the 16th. Members of the Sani- 
tary or Christian Commissions, and registered newspaper 
correspondents only, can remain. All property for which 
there is no transportation also goes to the rear, and the 
authority of Corps Commanders to grant furloughs is re- 


81 votes against 58, but } 


of there, All the recruits im 
‘ the field, and veterans who are on furlough 
are to oe to the front. the move- 
to im Tenmessee and is on 


wenn atherwund Wy nape 
Louisville tha: 


FOREIGN NEW 


The Arch- 

can deputation to March 27. Nothing authentic about the 
loan been disci 


but after a five 

the Schieswig- Holstein question was to commence on A 


12, at London. 
JAPAN. 
Accounts from J: ha aspect. A commer- 
cluded, but was not signed according to the latest ac- 


i 
Fi 


iron-clad has 
been in service 4361 rounds; has been hit 241 times ; 
only had one man killed; has not been seriously 
and is probably the best iron-clad vessel in the 
The rebel privateer Florida was reported to 
Canary Islands on the 4th of March, where she 
for one day, and took in coal and provisions. 


i 
F 


i 
cE 
ij 
SF 


St. John’s River on the 30th ult. by a rebel torpedo, which 
in the river. She sunk in ten minutes, and 
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connected with thelr spepestive Gepartments, voked, and none are to be granted save in extreme cases, 
be by the House. The bill | or in case of re-enlisted veterans. 
further provides that the said Secretaries, the Attorney- Another order for the consolidation of army corps was ae | 
General and Postmaster-General shall attend the sessions | issued on the 4th inst. The Eleventh and Twelfth Corps — 
of tho House of Representatives immediately on the open- eve Majer Ss 
ing of the sittings on Mondays and Thursdays of each | the command. corps will hereafter be known as the | fe 
week, to give information in regly to questions which may Twentieth. 
be propounded to them under rules of the House. In Gen. 
order to carry out the intention of the bill, Mr. Pendleton | eral 
reported an amendment to the rules.—The House proceed- | eral of the Army. General fe monet General ae 
ed to the consideration of the National Sherman. Major-General Schofield is to the com- i | 
i A small force of infantry and cavalry sent i 3 
e Bluff on the Arkansas , on the Sist ult. mpi | > 
inflicted serious damage oa the enemy. Mount Elbe Bee 
Longview re miles south from Pine Binff, on 
w they pontoon burned 4 . 
ammunition, quarter-masters’ stores, etc., 
820 prisoners. On the 30th they engaged General 
ing's force of 1200 men, from 
and of small-arms, two stands of colors, many and over 
800 horses and mules, Our low was 10 in killed, wounded, 
House of Correction in the District of Columbia, was dis- ae . 
House —— April 8. Mr. Ganson made a report 4 & «. 
not toa ouse a4 mem ments five hundred recrvts. se 
from the Seventh Congressional District of Missouri; and - 
another resolution that Jolm P. Bruce, the contestant, is MISCELLANEOvs. 
also not entitled to the seat. Mr. Upson submitted the “The rebel ram Tonnesect was 
views of the minocky that Me. Loan is entited to retain | Ist instant while iying Sear Pass, of Mobile | | 
his seat.—The Honse recommitted the bill to erect a Pen- | causing her to keel over end: .: Her armament will ¢ a 
Colum instructions to inquire into the expediency 00-pounder Parretts God pearly as many small ii 
of reporting ond merely providing for building a House of | pieces. ii 
Correction.—The House to the consideration of Advices from General Gilimore’s department state that | 
a few shelis are occasionally sent into Charieston. 
st long intervals, Fort Sumter receives the attention 
| both the land naval batteries. The famous 30-pound- Ba 
| er Parrott at Gumming‘s Point, which has been #0 active- a} 
The pleted of'tha gua have been ext 
E rounds, pieces of the gun have been | a : 
lected for transmission to the N ike 
dicative of sympathy with the rebellion. of 
replied, in appropriate terms of condemnation.——April 
9. At the o of the session Mr. Colfax offered a res- | |) ae 
an exciting | Forrest’s command, came into Hopkinsville, on the 7th 
ebate ution was over un uesday. Dur- | inst., and took the oath of allegiance. They report that is 4 
| 2s the discossion Mr. Harris, of Maryland, boldly avowed on March 26, when between Mayfield and Paducah, For- ae 
his gratification at the secession of the South, justifying | rest disbanded the Third, ers amen oe Regiments . 2 
ommnpe it fully, and rebuking the Democratic party for not daring | Kentucky Cavalry, and permitted togohome. News -_ | 4 
fF to come up to his standard of political morality. Mr. | from Memphis to the 8th reports Forrest ee south- si 
enough to attack Forrest in force. , ' 
Little Rock advices sa Gone 
that he was at Arkadelphia on the h. He had con- 4 
stant skirmishing with the enemy on the route, but the om 1% 
defphia is 76 miles Southwest of Little Rock. 
THE SPRING ELECTIONS, 
Brown introduced a joint resolution authorizing the Pres- The Rhode Island election, which took place on the 6th, , Bee 
ident to appoint a commission of three officers, whose duty | resulted in the re-election of Governor Smith, Union, over «| t} 
Union 
y 
the for mem- 
Debate aris- 
made by Mr. Hendricks and Mr. Hen the former dt ' 

Saulsbury o t ucing a | age 
reported the proposed ammeadinent | resolution offered by Mr. Finck condemning the war. Mr 

vules of the Simate te be Ashley moved to lay the resolution on the table, which iz 

| 
tain friendly Indians of the Sioux nation in Minnesota | a | .. 

of such Indians as periled life in saving from the massacre and 
called up the bill to repeal the first section of the joint reseed to es sal canines = and a repl i M ee 
resolution of February 24, 1864, relating to the transfer | P 7 
of persons from the military to the naval service, which 
was passed.—The Senate then proceeded to the consider- | Winter Davis also d 
ation of the joint resolution amending the Constitution. the course of Mr 4 in 
Mr. Sumner addressed the Senate at length, favoring the | without coming to a vote ~ 

12. Mr. Stevens, from the Ways and Means Committee, i: y 
reported a bill to prevent a depreciation of the currency. ; Ton 
It provides that every person, bank, association, or cor- 
issuing to circulate as money, An 
uty of one-fourth of one per centum per month on the VY 
— one year it shail be unlawful to issue such notes unless following officers com the staff of General Gran? a 
authorized by act of Congress.—The House then resumed leted : Brigadior-General A. | 
the consideration of the resolution of Speaker Colfax for | Chief of Stall; Lientenant-Colonel C. B. Comstock, Sen- wie 
become & part of the prt | expulsion of Mr. of Ohio. The entire day and | jor AD. C.; Lieutenant-Colonel O. E. Banooox, A. D. 
an noted a remonstrance of the Pennsylvania ouse | C.; Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Dury, Assistant Inspector- % 
and | General; Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Rowzzyr, Military Sec- ‘a 
retary; Lieutenant-Colonel Apam Bapzay, Military Sec- i 
i On the eral; Captain Gzonexz BR. Lut, Assistant utant-Gen- | ee 
“five miles | Ideutenant W. H. Dunn, Jun., Acting A. D. C.; | 
e is Chairman, an extract condemning the manner in | forces, consisting of 6000 infantry under General Mower. It is announced that since the passage resolution . - ee 
which the resolutions conceruing the transfer of seamen | and Dudley’s brigade of de Gena corps, and Dick | authorizing the transfer of seamen from the army to the i} pee 
from the army to the navy had been introduced without | Tayior’s oo te army, estimated at 12,000 strong, posted in | mavy, already over dive thousand have been thus trans- a eee 
the cognizance of the Committee. Mr. Grimes denounced | an advantageous position. The t ferred. So. ae i 
Mr. Hale as an unrelenting enemy of the Secretary of the | hours. Our loss is rted at weg The official Na for 1864 has just been issued. Oe 1 
Navy. and as seeking to embarrass his Department. Mr, sixty report the numberof thowe 
ing, to be GIT; among them and two rams, 17! 
tured the Avenger and From December 81, 1862, 
in. to March 6, 1964, the navy has lost 89 vessels by capture, ae 
hed destruction, snagging, wreck, etc., including six iron-clads | bee 
serters have en ourlines. Nino hundred contrabands, 
men, women, and children, had arrived from Alexandria. mS 
A report that our forces have occupied Shreveport lacks 
— confirmation. Soon after our troops left Alexandria a large = ib 
but were vigorously opposed by our trope. The rebel 
t were y op our tr e rebel lous i 
was considerable. hg 
| By way of New Orleans we learn that the Union caval- oS ' 
and interests of freedmen against loss or failure from cu- ry, 4000 strong, have occupied Eagle Pass, Texas, captur- | pes Y 
pidity, cruelty, or accidental causes, It looks teward mak- | ing 800 prisoners and immense quantities of cotton. Eagle -: ee 
| ing the Bureau self-supporting, by applying to its uses the | Pass is 400 miles above Brownsville, and has been a great 1.5 are 
rebel highway for ru cotton and other articles into | Sarond : re 
| roads nesota, was passed.—The Senate T ade a desperate attempt to b dmiral ‘|. OE? Se 
| proceeded to the consideration of the Naval Appro- | Lee's ple, night storm, which delayed his he De = > 
| priation bill in the Committee of the Whole. The amend- | of the 9th inst., with a torpedo. did not succeed, how- By order of Se 
ever, although the crew and officers receiveda terrible and | *he Monongahela been merged see me 4p 
mmopechel shock. It appears that the rebels approached | °f the Susquebanna. is 
Maryta before academ com- oded re Major-General BUTLER. @ 
mencing in September, 1865, was adopted. Without final q 
MEE the Senate adjourned to Thursday, out of Active the cam are st 
Hovse.—April 6. Mr. Pendleton reported General @ 
LOUBE.——Aprit © Mr, n a bill pro- ene rant on the nt. same an Tew were drowned . ae 4 
viding that the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, eas of the Invalid Corps is, by order of the War | oe i | 
the of ‘che he At nad Department, changed to that of Veteran Reserve Corps, 

1e Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney- al, and od 
the Postmaster-General shall be entitled ‘ee cane De which sounds more pleasantly to the officers and the com- e 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, with the right mands. a 

A brigade of loyalista is forming in Northern Alabama, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


SKETCHES OF THE METROPOL- 
ITAN FAIR. 


WE continue this week our illustrations of the 
Merropourran Farr, which for a fortnight has 
engaged the attention of all New York and its en- 
virons. In every respect the Fair has been a suc- 
cess, and thousands of our brave defenders in the 
field, in da:’s of suffering in camp and hospital, will 
gather benefits from the munificent charity which 
has poured, through this Fair, into the treasury of 
the Sanitary Commission. And tens of thousands 
who are to-day preparing for the shock of conflict 
will carry themselves with a grander heroism and 


' “yobuster faith, in the white heat of battle, because 


of the assurance this Fair gives that the people at 
home remember and care for the soldier, and delight 


to soften the rough places of his experience. On 
the first page we give a view representing 

THE COSTUMES OF THE LADIES IN ATTEND- 

ANCE AT THE FAIR. 
This illustration, aside from its prominent presenta- 
tion of the ladies’ costumes, gives a very accurate 
idea of the general appearance of the Fair interior, 
showing its magnificence of display more conspi¢u- 
ously, perhaps, than any illustration yet given. 
In the Fourteenth Street Buildings Brerstapt’s 

INDIAN WIGWAM 
has been constantly crowded by vistors desiring to 
study the habits and peculiarities of the aborigines. 
Several entertainments have been given daily by 
the Indians. Oursketch represents a War DANCE, 
as given on several occasions to the intense gratifi- 


| 


if Ny 


i 


cation of all spectators. Historically, no feature 
of the Fair has greater interest than this in which 
the life of those who, only a little while ago, held 
undisputed possession of our continent, is repro- 
duced by a handful of the once absolute tribes for 
the pleasure of the pale-faced race, whose ancestors 
pushed them into obscurity and historical oblivion. 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
of which we give a view on this page, forms a most 
attractive feature to all persons of a literary turn, 
and a very considerable part of the receipts of the 
Fair will be derived from this source. 
+THE BOAT-BUILDING DEPARTMENT, 

also in the Fourteenth Street Building, is full of in- 
terest not only to nautical visitors, but to the gen- 
eral public, who can not but be concerned, jiist now, 
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WAR DANCE—INDIAN DEPARTMENT. | 


BOAT-BUILDERS’ DEPARTMENT. | 


in whatever relates to naval architecture and that 

ranch of the public service, which, in this war, has 

achieved so many triumphs for the National cause, 
Much interest in 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ARMS AND TROPHIES 


is manifested, and considerable speculation has been 
indulged in as to who will become the recipient of 
the two handsome swords—one of which is to be pre- 
sented to a navy and the other to an army officer. 
The swords cost $1500 each, and as the subscrip- 
tions are without limit a handsome sum will be real- 
ized by the zeal of the friends of military and naval 
officers to secure the prizes for their favorites. Ev- 
ery person who pays one dollar has one vote, which 
he indicates on a book opened for the purpose. For 


the army sword the strife is between the admirers . 
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Union Square Buildings, 


articles. 


Aprit 23, 1864.1] 
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of General GRANT and Gen- 
eral M‘CLELLAN. For the 
navy sword the favorites 
are Admiral Farracut and 
Commander Roway, of the 
New Ironsides. 
_ The Museum of Flags, 
Trophies, and Relics, in the 


contains a wonderful col- 
lection of rare and curious 
The whole num- 
ber of relics on exhibition 
js one thousand and twen- 
ty-two. There are old guns, 
old uniforms, old swords, 


at 


old pistols— relics of the 


Revolutionary fight, and 
specimens from the battle- 
fields of the present war 


against rebellion — balls, 


Jhand-grenades, shells, tom- 
ahawks, rapiers, Sandwich 
Island daggers, and Indian 
arrows — battle- flags and 
guidons— regimental col- 
ors that went through the. 
Mexican war and reap- 


peared in this one—EIs- 


worth memoriais, and relics made sacred because 
Washington used them—a mere description of which 
would filla volume. Among the more interesting 
momentoes of the present war are two or three doz- 


en of BatrLe-Fiaas of New York ReGtIments, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARMS BLAGS 
CAPTURED AT MAZATIQN, MEXICO. 


some of which have been riddled by the enemy’s 
shot, their staffs splintered, their bearers killed, 
but were still saved from the rebel clutch. We 
give on this page a view of these flags as they jap- 
pear at the Fair. | 
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The Mexican trophies consist of a Mexican flag 
captured at Mazatlan, pieces of flag-staff, swords, 
etc.—all illustrating the heroism of ‘our army in the 
Mexican war. 

Our artist also presents an illustration of the 


sword surrendered by BuRGoYNE to General GATES 
on the battle-field of Saratoga, and another of a 
Highland sword found in a house in Cherry Street 
after the evacuation of New York. 

Among other relic: in this department are the 


1. SWORD SURRENDERED BY GENERAL BURGOYNE TO 
GENERAL GATES,—2. 


ARMY AND NAVY SWORDS. 


spur worn by Major ANDRE at the time of his cap- 
ture, and the sword carried by LAFAYETTE while in 
the service of the Colonies. The original bowie- 
knife—the first of its kind—is also exhibited. It 
was forged in a common blacksmith shop on the Red 


Gai. 


HIGHLANDER’S SWORD. 


River, by James Bowie, who subsequently lost his 
life at the Alamo in 1836, and was used by him in 
the celebrated running-fight at Natchez, in 1828, 
where half a dozen persons were hacked to pieces. 


This knife was given by Bowie to its present pos- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMS AND TROPHIES—FLAGS OF NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS, 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMS AND TROPHIES—PIECES OF 


* sessor in gratitude for kind- 
ness to him when wounded. 
The relics of the war of 
1812 consist of the flags of 


telegraph-wires, | urding- 
pikes and mail-i gs—all 


‘of which were once rebel property, and nov speak 


to the fathers and mothers of our brave voiunteers 
of the dangers through which they are passing’ in 
defense of liberty and good government. 


Several views of the interior of Libey Prison and of 


FLAG-STAFFS. 

the exterior of Ligon’s Tobacco Factory at Rich- 
mond, the Jail at Columbia, South Caroline, and 
Castle Pinckney, at Charleston, have a similar in- 


terest to visitors, many of whom, no doubt, have 
had friends in those habitations of rebel cruelty. 


ern Cross ;” a piece of the 
flag that was found flying 
i on the State House at Ba- 
| ton Rouge; and another 
flag captured by a naval 
officer, bearing this metto: 
“Our cause is just, duty 
Hh we know; 
i In God we trust, (. battle 
we go.” 
| There are also its of 
| shel), grape-shot, 1- d pro- 
jectiles, hats an 
over-coats and j Bas 
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THE GOVERNESS AT SHANNON- 
LEIGH. 


I. 
“ Wuar is her name, did yousay? Oh! Kathe- 
rine, spelled with a K. Humpb.” 
‘Ob, you think that is sentimental, fanciful, I 
suppose! J think it is good taste. Why shouldn't 
we go back to the pure old English when we can?” 
‘““That’s it, Sid. Let’s have_a lecture at once 


_ here, in this ball-room, upon zsthetics.” 


‘“‘ Duke, what a villianous mood you are in to- 
night. Come, let me introduce you to Miss Rothes. 


I'll promise that she'll exorcise the demon you've , 
’ got behind your eyes, though her Katherine ¢s 


spelled with a K.” 
. **My demon won't be exorcised to-night, then.” 

You won’t be introduced ?” 

I won’t be introduced.” 

‘‘ oesn’t she please you; don’t you think her 
hand: ome ?” | 

‘‘Bah! doesn’t she please me; don’t I think her 
hands me? It is eflifying to hear you high-mind- 
ed, tr. ascendental fellows talk sometimes; you put 
yoursc ves quite on a par with us sinners. Doesn't 
she p.:ase me now, and don’t I think her hand- 
some! Suppose I had offered up some dark-eyed 
houri _o you in that manner, George, wouldn't you 
have opened upon me with hintsof my sultanic way 
of approaching women? Wouldn’t you have asked 
me if that was the chief charm—the first, the final 
attraction—the pretty flesh and blood of her ?” 

‘‘Duke, the demon is particularly unruly to- 
night. What ails you, old fellow?” 

‘‘What ails‘me? Poverty ails me, and twenty 
thousand other wickednesses. You Ask me to be 
introduced to that Princess Katherine there, I’m 
a fit subject for her!” 

‘‘Why not? Miss Rothes is a fashionable girl, 
but she’s a sensible one; she doesn’t choose her 
company for the amount of their possessions.” 

‘+ Sid, what have I to do with such lovely things 
as women and flowers? They are the luxuries of 


“life. I can’t afford even the contemplation of lux- 


uries now; it isn’t good for me.” 

‘* You are morbid, and exaggerate, Duke.” 

‘““Oh,do Il? Let us see. Here am I, five-and- 
thirty to-day, with four children on my hands, 
and just means enough to keep their bodies and 
souls together, and provide a second-rate governess 
to teach them manners, morals, and religion. You'd 
advise me to lower my lance at this Princess Kathe- 
rine, I dare say, and ask her if she wouldn’t like to 
bestow her hand and fortune upon a fellow in need ; 
to go there and take charge of those four young 
ones, who are like so many young savages ; to help 
restore order and harmony to Shannon-Leigh, where 
there is nothing but 
You wouldn't like to make me a visit now, Sid, at 
Christmas. We keep but one servant—Mres. Gill, 
who manages somehow. One servant and two fires. 
How many of both were there, Sid, when you spent 
the holidays there? You'd black your own boots if 
you went down now; and if the Colbys should in- 
vite you over to a Christmas party, you'd look in 
vain for flowers in the conservatory to carry to 
Miss Louisa., 1 beligye Mrs. Gill—you remember 
Mrs. Gill?—she was the housekeeper then, and calls 
herself a servant now. She’s my best friend after 
all. I believe she’d make me the best wife. She’s 
a faithful creature who believes in her Bible, and 
mends the children’s clothes and their bad ways at 
the same time. Why shouldn’t Task her the ques- 
tion, some fine morning, that Robert Hall, the fa- 
mous English divine, asked his housekeeper.” 

‘*Eh, what was that? I have forgotten.” 

“She came in with the breakfast things, and he 
met her with : , 

** « Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus?’ 

Yes, Sir.’ 

** * Betty, do you love me?’ 

*** Yes, Sir.’ _ 

** They were married forthwith.” 

Sid Chalmers, gay, happy, and prosperous, could 
scarcely understand this bitter, scornful talk. He 
knew well enough the facts of the case: that Duke 
Shannon, otherwise Marmaduke Shannon, had met 
with serious misfortune. That he had lost his wife, 
a beautiful, brilliant creature Sid remembered well 


—not by death, but by that greatest tragedy of do- : 


mestic life, flight with another. And almost at 
the same time a fine property had suddenly melted 
away in the villainous keeping of his man of busi- 
ness, and Duke Shannon, of Shannon-Leigh, who 
had spent all his life as he listed, with books, 
and art, and travel, and social intercourse; who 
had never concerned himself about the making 


of money, only the spending of it; found himself 
broeght to the limits of a slender pittance, and of 


all his houses and lands but one remaining for the 
shelter of himself and his deserted children. These 
were the facts— bitter facts enough; but young 
Chalmers was disqualified from judgm. ... of their 
effect, as well by temperament as by circumstances. 
He, serene, easy¢tranquil-natured, could never have 
been so hard and sardonic under any trial of life. 
He might have been saddened into melancholy, 
but he never would have known such savage dis- 
content as this of Duke Shannon. Katherine 
Rothes, flying down the room to the numbers of a 
waltz, caught the glances of these two as they dis- 
cussed her. 

She thought: ‘‘ I wonder who it is that Sid Chal- 
mers has with him to-night.” | 

Katherine, who had more people to think of than 


she could well remember, could not help thinking . 


of this stranger Sid Chalmers had with him. And 
it was little wonder, for Duke Shannon was a re- 
markable-looking person. Specially striking as he 
stood there in that brilliant ball-ragm, where even 
the men in their dark broadcloth had.a fete ap- 
pearance in the freshness. and fimish of their ap- 
parel ; for in contrast, thisgloomy.faceglowered out 
from the heavy tossed masses of hair that fell upon 
his forehead; and the stalwart figure, that by every 
movement betrayed the grace of an accomplished 
gentleman, was clothed carelessly and somewhat 
roughly in an ordinary traveling suit. The hands, 
too, which now and then brushed back the falling 


and ruin and neglect. | 


hair or made slight gesture, were ungloved, but 
they were carefully kept, white and elegant as they 
might have been when Duke Shannen sat at noble- 
men’s tables, and pledged his hostess over the cost- 
ly wine; for in so far was Duke Shannon the na- 
tive gentleman, that no degradation, no misfortune 
would have interfered with these simple services of 
refinement. 

As he stood there he not only looked surly and 
bitter, but he had a dissolute appearance. The 
eyes were sunken, and the whole expression and as- 
pect of his face was haggard and exhausted. 

‘‘What a pity!” thought Katherine Rothes. 
‘‘There is a man who ought to have been some- 
thing fine and splendid, but who is throwing his 
life away.” So Miss Rothes passed judgment. 

At length it came Sid Chalmers’s time to dance 
with her. He went away from dismal Duke Shan- 


- non, who had given his kind heart a sympathetic 


ache, to this bright, gay girl, as he would go from 
stormy night to cloudless day. But the first ques- 
tion she asked was: ‘‘ Who és that dark man?” 
And she made Sid tell her the wholestory. ‘‘ And 
why don’t you introduce him to me?” she asked, 
looking at Sid inquiringly. 

Sid colored fiercely, and bright Kate Rothes, 
looking at him, understood. She laughed and bit 
her lips. ‘‘I see, I see,” she said; ‘‘-you have been 
proposing me for an introduction, and the gentle- 
man declines.” Her head nodded once or twice in 
conclusion, as if she were fixing the fact in her 


mind. 

Then Sid tried to make her comprehend how this 
unfortunate man, with his cares and struggles and 
griefs, had no heart for forming new acquaintances. 
It is doubtful whether Sid Chalmers comprehend- 
ed half so well as Katherine Rothes all the time. 
Katherine’s nature had some of the quick, sensitive 
elements which go a great way in bringing compre- 
hension, even about matters where experience has 
been lacking. ‘* He ought to have an office under 
Government, or something of that sort,” went on Sid, 
“Why, he ought to be a minister to a foreign court. 
He’d represent the country splendidly,” Sid kept on, 
warmly. ‘‘ But no: he’s so bitter and proud, he just 
takes himself out of the way and toils at that dingy 
brokerage in Wall Street ; and he’s no more made 
for business than a dog is made for singing. He 
doesn’t understand ; he has no interest in their thou- 
sand-and-one ins and outs.” 

And Katherine, with her kind heart and her 
keen relish for any thing beyond the usual routine 
of fashionable life, listened interestedly to every 
thing Sid said about this curious story; and per- 
haps the next night, when some one else talked to 
her of one of their friends, she woulll listen as at- 
tentively, and forget Duke Shannon and his history. 
But this night, at least, he piqued her curiosity and 
occupied her thoughts. As she stood while Sid 
Chalmers put on her white silk cloak, she said to 
him, archly, lifting her bright face to look at him, 
as he bent over her: 

convinced that some time or other I am to 
know this ungallant friend of yours in spite of his 
refusal. You know I am very prophetic. Don’t 
go and tell him now every word I gay: but it is 
fated that we shall meet; remember what I say.” 

This was all spoken with a laugh ; and Sid knew 
that it came from the gay, high spirits which the 
hour, and thg scene, and the music inspired; but 
it somehow made him feel grave. Long after he 
remembered not only what she had charged him, 
but the very look of her bright face, with its least 
tinge of pride, which her prosperous, happy fortune 
had never developed. It was the last time that he 
saw her that season. But he little conjectured it 
to be the last. He thought as he had said: ‘I 
shall see you to-morrow.” | 

But that to-morrow found Katherine Rothes hast- 
ening to the summons of her dying father. The 
season at Newport was over for her. She did not 
return to those lovely shores for many and many a 
day. 

II. 

“* Ir is my only , Sara. I rust go.” 

‘¢ Come with me and wait a while, Kate.” 

Katherine Rothes’s eyes filled with tears. 

“‘T have waited, Sara; it is six months since I 
began to look out for a situation. If I wait much 
longer I shall not have money enough to bear the 
expenses of the journey.” 

Oh, Kate!” 

Katherine knew well what Sara Fielding meant 
by that vehement exclamation, but Katherine was 
too proud to be helped when she could help herself ; 
too proud for Sara Fielding to offer more than hint 
and suggestion. 

**And you ought to get a better salary, Kate. 
To think of your going to such an out-of-the-way 
place, and such a Bluebeard for the master of it, 
too.” 


* Who told you so much about the master, Sara?” 
‘*Mary Kingston. She visited somewhere in the 
neighborhood last summer, and heard all about him. 
She says he never calls any where, an‘ two or three 
times when the neighbors called upon him, he was 
actually rude, almost insulting to them, and plainly 
intimated that he preferred to be left alone. He 
comes tearing down from the city every Saturday 
night, and instead of going to church with his poor 
motherless children, he goes riding about the coun- 
try with a of dogs at his heels, and sits up 
half the night when he is back again, drinking and 
smoking. And more than all, there isa report that 
he is going to marry one of the servants. Now, 
Katy dear, I do think it’s a risk to go into such a 
place—I wouldn't. .Why, Mary said that the last 
governess there didn’t get enough to eat, and they 
never have fires enough in the winter.” 

‘* Sara, did you ever know & man or a woman to 
live much to themselves without Mra. Grundy’s tak- 
ing offense, and making mountsinspat,of wole-hills 
her.stories abont them? I dare say'this is some- 
thing of the case in the present instance.” 

But though Katherine offered such calm ex- 
planation of the difficulty, she by no means felt the 
ease and confidence she expressed. To tell the 
truth she was really disturbed and depressed, and 


| alittle dismayed at the prospect before her; but she 


_ curiously at her. 


was, nevertheless, determined to go. As she had 
said, it was six months since she had made up her 
mind, or rather since she had come to the knowl- 
edge that it was necessary for her to work for her 
daily bread. 

‘“* Has she come to that ?’’ was the curious query 
of one of her summer-time friends when they heard 
that Katherine Rothes was seeking for a situation 
as governess. Yes, she had come to that—she, the 
gay, brilliant heiress of last summer, had come to 
this dire necessity for a woman ! 

Hastening home from the sea-shore at the sum- 
mons of her father, she had arrived in time to hear 
him say ; 

‘“* Kate, I am leaving you when you need me 
most—three months longer and I should have had 
every thing arranged, and the property would have 
been doubled.” 

He got no further, the agony of what he con- 
templated for her brought on the crisis of his dis- 
ease, and in half an hour after these words she was 
an orphan. When his affairs were examined, it 
was found that some new and splendid venture, 
which his clear, subtle intellect had planned and 
would have executed successfully if life had been 
spared, was now, in its inextricable involvement, 
bringing ruin upon the whole property. When 
Mr. Scranton, the lawyer, told Katherine this, she 
knew what her father had meant by those last 
words. But it took months to settle every thing, 
and to bring Katherine, who had never known any 
thing but the most lavish luxury, to a knowledge 
of her situation. As she sits there talking with 
Sara Fielding, one of those rare persons who do nat, 
through either carelessness or any other selfishness, 
lose sight of friends who have “ ceased to sit in the 
sun”—she fully realizes her situation; fully real- 
izes that she is about to pledge herself to a life of 
unknown toil amidst strangers. And Sara, with 
the best intentions, only puts another stone in her 
rugged path, only gives her another pain and fear 
when she tells her dismal story of the place and its 
master. But it does not move her determination. 
For six months she has advertised, she has made 
applications, and answered both; the result of all 
is, that only this one that is now under discussion 
with them seems in the least feasible, the least ob- 
jectionable. It was an advertisement that she had 
read in the Advertiser, just a simple statement that 
a@ governess was wanted for four children, who 
could teach the common English branches, with 
French and music. The salary was $300 per an- 
num. The address given was: ‘‘ Mr. Shannon, firm 
of Shannon & Greaves, Wall Street. Now as Kath- 
erine read this name she did not once recall that 
summer night so many montps ago when she list- 
ened to Sid Chalmers’s story. Forgetfulness of 
names was one of her peculiarities, and the inter- 
vening time had been so crowded with bitter loss 
and trial that it was enough of itself to overlay 
older memories than this story of Chalmers’s; and 
Sid himself was not near to recall it for her. Di- 
rectly after that summer season he had sailed for 
winter-quarters at Jamaica. ! 

So she sent her letter with its references to the 
address specified, and received a brief but satisfac- 
tory answer, giving the location of Shannon-Leigh, 
and directions for reaching it. 

She examined the handwriting of this letter with 
a good deal of curiosity. It was very unlike a busi- 
ness-hand, open and clear—the strokes were firm 
but delicate; there was no waste of ink; and the 
free, flowing, connected style suggested more an 
elegant man of letters than one whose pen was em- 
ployed at a commercial desk. The brief wording, 
too, was that of a gentleman, formal though it was. 
Katherine caught at this indication of civilization 
as a straw of comfort; Sara, less wise, laughed at 
her for it, suggesting ‘‘ that a domestic‘fiend could 
have the exterior of a polished gentieman. Indeed 
the worst of tyrants, the most dissolute of men, were 
those who had fallen from a high place.” But not 
even this moved Katherine from her decision, though 
it made her going harder. | 

It was a dark, dull day in February when she ar- 
rived at the last station. The rest of the journey 
was to be by private conveyance—only a few miles ; 
but night was fast closing in, and every thing was 
so new and strange to poor Kate, who had never in 
all her life traveled without careful companionship. 
She found, too, that there was no carriage in wait- 
ing for her, and that it was rather unusual for a 
passenger to require attendance to Shannon-Leigh. 

‘¢‘ Shannon-Leigh ?” and the ticket-master looked 
“Well, Idunno. Jim, go down 
to Bates’s, and see if hé can send a lady over to 
Shannon-Leigh. Any baggage, mum?” 

He looked at her again as she told him the num- 
ber of her trunks, and Katherine felt her face flush 
uncomfortably. It was quite dark when the car- 
riage appeared, and the whole way she tried to rea- 
son herself out of the dismal forebodings that as- 
sailed her. Why hadn’t she listened to Sara’s warn- 
ing voice, was her first thought as she entered the 
carriage, Then she essayed her old_determined 
reasoning without much success. And%n this man- 
ner the weary way was accomplished, and she finds 
herself at Shannon-Leigh. She dimly discerns a 
great house as they drive up the wide avenue, but no 
ray of light any where to give it warmth and cheer. 
But as the driver gives a vigorous ring at the bell 
there apBears through the great ground-glasses of 
the side-windows a faint radiance, which presently 
develops into the glaring flame of a candle as the 
door opens. It was a large, 


hard-visaged woman 
who stood before her, and her face was full of cold 


“T am the new.zo ; did you not expect 


governess | 
| me?” Katherine asked, abruptly, and with some 


hauteur, for she was getting her spirit roused by 
this time. 

“Mr, Shannon didn’t say when you wes com- 
ing,” was the explanatory answer; and she turned 
civilly enough for Katherine to enter, and was show- 
ing her where to go, when Katherine stopped her 


with : 
‘* Will you tell one of the men-servants I should 
like my trunks in my room immediately?” ° 


— 


} Leigh, Miss; I’m the only one, man or w ” 
reply to this request. 

nd then Katherine heard her gi directio;< 

to her charioteer outside, and thes 

—— him, in a strong, helpful way, about iio 

There was only a single candle left her to lisht 
her room, and in the open wood-grate there was no 
vestige of fuel, and the register at the side of the 
fire-place was cold as a stone. 

Katherine’s spirits, which had roused at the care. 
lessness of her reception, fell now at this desolate 
prospect. Chilled, and weary, and faint with hun. 
ger, she at last broke down, and burst into tears. 
A knock at the door startled her. She turned her 
back to the light and Mrs. Gill entered with towels, 

“*Could I have a fire in my room?” asked Kath. 
erine, as composedly as she could, 

Mrs. Gill stared at her; and the grim visage 
grew more forbidding. 

**A fire! Miss MacCunn hadn't a fire the whole 
winter she was here,” 

“But I must have a fire every day,” ans 
Katherine, quickly, 

Every ? Miss, I don’t know where ‘twill 
come from, I've had the last stick cut from Shan- 
non woods I ever mean to, and what money we get 
will never go far if we make fires out of it every 
day for the bedrooms. You've come to a poor 
place, Miss; you might as well know first as last. 
"Twasn’t always so, Shannon-Leigh was kept up 


the money’s gone. 
get, and that’s all any body can do,” 

This was said with a scowling defiance that took 
away half the force of.truth, which would have 
given it the dignity of simplicity, 

Katherine did not know whether to pity or dis- 
like this strange, unprepossessing speaker, but said 
to her less hastily and indi than before : 

“*T must have a fire, and will pay for it myself. 
I will only trouble you to give the order to some 
countryman for a supply of wood.” 

The woman gave her a scrutinizing look and 
left the room. By-and-by, as she stood brushing 
her hair, another knock came upon the door; and 
there entered a boy of perhaps eleven or twelve, 
large of his age, and roughly clad in coarse, gray 
cloth, but with an air like a young prince, as he 
flung his cap down and deposited the basket of 
wood he carried upon the hearth. This uncovering 
of his head was the only recognition of her pres- 
ence that he gave; and Katherine watched him 
curiously as he proceeded to builda fire in the 
grate. As the blaze sprung up the boy involunta- 


by outdoor exposure, but shapely in form and grace- 
ful in gesture. 

He was going, when Katherine detained him by 
asking: ‘‘ You’are Master Shannon, I presume.” 
A pair of black eyes lifted to her face, perused it 
slowly for a moment, then took an inventory of her 
figure, before he answered that he was Ralph Shan- 
non. The voice was cold; the manner sullen, but 
Katherine could not help being interested in him, 
he was so haughtily har hé,and with that sin- 
gular, unboy-like tinge of the pride of broken for- 


She was presently summoned ta tea by Mrs. Gill 
herself, who conducted her into a roém whose depth 
and space looked gloomy and desolate by the light 
of the one candle, which flared from a stately silver 
candlestick in the centre of the table. It had been 
a handsome room once, with its crimson draperies 
and damask-laid furniture; but constant use with- 
out any renewing had worn and marred its pristine 
elegance. But Katherine gave these details only 
cursory glance. What interested her most were the 
four faces that were clustered about the fire. Ralph’s 
first, locked and haughty in expression; next him, 
a girl a little younger than he, as coarsely clad in a 
dark woolen gown, but as active and talkative as 
her brother was moody and silent. Her straight 
figure, her delicate face, round which a mass of 
flaxen hair curled in disorderly ringlets, looked 
pretty even in her dark, ill-made dress; and a little 
flippant tongue was busy in some teasing talk as 
Katherine entered. Down on the hearth a smaller 
girl, dark as Ralph, was busy thrusting splinters 
of wood between the bars of the grate; and stand- 
ing beside her was another boy, a pale, thin elf, 
whose magnificent blue eyes alone redeemed him 
from ugliness, They all turned as the door opeped 
and Mrs, Gill entered with Katherine, and the*two 
elder bowed their heads as Mrs, Gill informed them, 
by way of introduction, what they had known be- 
fore, that this was their new governess. ) 

What's her natne?” loudly whispered the elf 
upon the hearth to his sister. ie 

‘‘ My name is Miss Rethes,” answered iCatherine, 
smiling in spite of herself. 

‘Every one we've had-before had a Mac to her 
name: there was MacCunn, and MacNeil, and Mac- 
Lean,” remarked the little dark girl, without look- 


up. 
The fair girl giggled and tossed her head, where- 
at Ralph frowned and muttered something under 
his breath. 

As they took their places at the table, Ralph at 
the head and his oldest sister opposite, Katherine 
noticed that they did it in an easy manner, as if 
such was their natural custom. The table, too, was 
well appointed ; there was both silver and glass, 
and the china was of India. There was also plenty 
of ‘food, of a homely character, and well cooked ; 
and Mrs. Gill, whom the children called Gilley, 
waited in grim propriety. 

This evening was a pretty good indication to 
Katherine of what she might expect. They were 
confidential, sympathetic, companionable to each 
other as their tempers were; they seemed to have 
no distrust among themselves, no enmities or quar- 
rels beyond a little teasing ; but to an outsider they 
were cold, or sullen, or flippant—in a word, unap- 
proacheble. They seemed to look upon her spe- 
cially, or upon her office, as one to distrust. 

That first weck was a sore trial to her—gently 
bred and gently cared for—and at the end came the 


**There’s no men-servants now at Shannon- | 


| master of Shannon-Leigh, 


in fine fashion once, but every thing’s changed now 3. 
I do what I can with what I 


rily held out his hands, which were red and marred 
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III. 


Ir was Sunday morning, and Katherine went 
down little thinking whom she was going to meet. 
She opened the door of the breakfast-room, which 


was the only room, besides the kitchen and her own» 
room, where fires were kept, and which was conse-_ 


quently breakfast, dining, and school room; and, 
thanks to Mrs. Gill’s vigorous efforts, always in re- 
markable order. 

As Katherine opened the door that Sunday morn- 
ing she saw standing by the fire a gentleman, 
whose dark haggard face, whose careless grace of 
ficure, struck her as oddly familiar. He lifted his 
head, tossing back heavy masses of black hair, and 
came forward. For a moment, as he greeted her 
with the habitual manner of common courtesy, his 
eagle eye scanned her with closest scrutiny. Then 
the children came trooping in, and he turned to 


them. Arriving late the previous night, this was 


his first meeting with them. Katherine was cu- 
rious to see this strange family salute its head and 
master. Ralph, who was before the others, went 


‘up to his father and put out his hand. There was 


an eager, excited look in the boy’s face, Katherine 
could not tell then whether. of pain or pleasure, 
Mr. Shannon held the gmaller hand in his own a 
second; then, with half agmile, said, ‘‘ I’ve brought 
down a new book for you, 


ever seen her yet. There was a beautiful bright 
color in her rounded cheeks, and her soft silk hair 
was put into exquisite order. She had put on, too, 
over her dark dress, a white cambric apron, with 
cross-capes, whose fine ruffling gave her an inde- 
i Mr. Shan- 
non’s eyes met this pretty picture his face grew 
cold and hard, and with the least fouch of her hand 
he turned from her to the two younger, Maud and 
Richard. These two only he bent and kissed, spe- 
cially observant of Maud, the little dark girl, who 
chattered, without the least fear of him, when it 
pleased her, about her rabbits, her cats, and the fine 
white mice Gilly’s cousin had brought her. As she 
talked, and Mr, Shannon answered her in a half-jeer- 


ing, sarcastic manner, which would have daunted 


. the review he had 


some children, Katherine, looking 
ed vaguely. Suddenly-he ceased this bantex, raised 
his eyes to Floy, who was playing off. her pretty 
teasing airs and jests upon sullen Ralph, with a 


stern look which spoke plainly asa command. Floy } 


desisted with painful blushes and tears of vexation. 
Ralph’s glance seemed to meet his father’s in dep- 
recation, but it was met by another glance and a 
gesture of the white, elegant hand, which put away 
all deprecation to his will, That gesture, that stern, 
half-savage look! As Katherine met them the mist 
of forgetfulness floated away, and she heard the in- 
toning of a German waltz, and met the blue eyes 
of Sid Chalmers beaming beside a darker, gloomier 
pair. She heard, too, that strange sad story told 
over again, and remembered with wonder her last 
words to Sid as they parted. It wasi ible to 
tell whether the moody self-contairfed man. who gat 
before her remembered her as well, He was polite 
toher; but his cold, absent manner, unless he made 
some observation directly to her, which was seldom, 
seemed utterly forgetful of her. He pasged the day 
mostly in his room, and walking over the place with 
Ralph. Early on Monday morning he was off, be- 
fore they were down stairs. .So week after week 
went by, bringing the same presence, almost the 
same routine of action. ToFloy, who grew day by 
day in beauty, his conduct was inexplicable from 
Ksatherine’s point of observation; and more than 
once slie had been roused to some expression, either 
by manner or her treatment of the child when her 
father was specially harsh or oppressive, At these 
times Mr, Shannon’s eagle glance would fall upon 
with piercing intensity ; but Katherine did not 
lench. : | 

Once, as the spring approached, Floy came in 
from a walk home from church, where she had been 
alone that morning, and Katherine, sitting by the 
window, saw that she had a companion with her— 
a stripling of fifteen perhaps, who paid her boyish 


. admiration of look; and for whom Floy was putting 


on all her little graces and airs—a miniaturé woman 
in every gesture and expression. Katherine look- 
ed up, smiling; but the view she caught of Mr. 


Shannon's face, who from the other window was 


also observant of this scene, struck her with indig- 
nation. It was full of passion—bitter, angry pas- 
sion—and a certain shuddering scorn. But as the 
girl came into the room Katherine’s 
broke bounds while she listened to the scathing 


severity of reproof which was administered. The | 


words were not only severe, but humiliating. They 
seemed to accuse the child of worse than childish 
vanity. “Scared-and bewildered, poor Floy burst 


into passionate tears, and ran sobbing from the | 


room, 


In her hanghtiest tone, with ing of that 


something 
old manner of state which once used to rise up on 


occasions, Katherine said : 

‘* Pardon me, Mr. Shannon, this child is yours, 
but she is also placed under my care; and I can 
not see injustice like this done without a protest.” 

_ “You think I have been unjust to her?” 

There was that in his tone, a mocking devil of 
sarcasm that roused her still more, She burst out 
vehemently: 

er?” 

He stooped down from his height and picked up 
When he lifted his 
face again to view it was cool and i and 
he said, coldly: ‘‘I.am.the best judge of her char- 
acter.” His tone and manner seemed to dismiss 
the subject. Katherine was so incensed against 
him, so sympathetic with the wild burst of grief 
that had sent poor Floy away, that she could have 
cried herself. Her thoughts following the culprit, 
she rose up with the object of going to comfort her 
in some way. Mr. Shannon must have read her 
Pda = pe: for as she moved to the door he 

Pp orward and put a detaining hand upon her 
atm, seying, as he did s0, 


- discriminate between needful ki 


drew back, his dark, haggard face more haggard 


| inducted the boy; and once, when the eight-years- 


. of his silence—nothing of his coldness. . But pacing 


‘ count of him, and her own estimate when she first 


full of blossoming beauty. 


habit of coming home in an earlier train; and wan- 


down upon her out of his kind eyes with an expres- 
sion of sympathy that made Katherine think of all 
the time since she had seen him last. When lights 


a lady, and her heart had melted gradually to her 


_from her purpose. 


‘‘Miss Rothes, I must insist that you will not in- 
terfere by any consolation with my management of 
Florence.” 

**T had no intention of interference, Mr. Shan- 
non,” she returned, haughtily ; ‘‘I trust that I can 

imi kindness and 
ship, and I hope that I should never be guilty of the | 
sin of alienating a child from its parent.” 

There was meaning asperity in this concluding 
sentence which struck home to her hearer. He 


than before, and only said: ‘‘ You do not under- 
stand.” 
After this, for some wecks, there was a better 
Either Mr. Shannon saw no cause 
for reproof, or he was warned into forbearance by 
the outbreak of that Supday. Gloomy and ab- 
stracted as he was, Katherine could not help seeing 
that the children were more or less attracted to him ‘ 
and fond of him; and as she saw more of him she 
perceived that beneath his rough or jeering manner 
there wag somewhere good. Proud and fastidious 
as he was, fond. of all refinements and elegance, 
she saw him wear coarse and threadbare garments 
whilehe brought home to Ralph some costly book, 
into:whose mysteries of Latin or Greek he himself 


old Maud had wept the loss of her only doll, he had 
remembered to bring home to her a pretty Parisian 
substitute at the end of the week. 

_To Katherine herself he had relaxed something 


up and down the room, or at the table, he would 
gravely enter into conversation with her about 
books, or any abstract question, never a word of 
the society they had both left. In these conversa- 
tions she got glimpses of a mind original and culti- 
vated, and now and then flashes of wit and humor 
that indicated what this man might once have been, 
under happier influences; of Mary Kingston’s ac- 


met him, she saw little corroboration. Gloomy, 
stern, and unjust she hdd seen him, but never 
coarse, brutal, or dissolute. 

June at length came, making the desolate fields 
and the wild neglected garden of Shannon-Leigh 
As these soft days ap- 
proached the master of Shannon-Leigh fell into the 


dering about in the woods, his face grew softer un- 
der the soft spell of the days; and his mood relaxed 
@ little of its gloom and bitterness. At times he 
would appear to Katherine and the children as they 
sat botanizing under some old elm ; and the remarks 
or suggestions he would make were invariably full 
of keen, subtle knowledge. 

Up to this time Katherine had seen no visitor 
enter the house ; but one night, as she strolled home 
from a late walk with Ralph, who was really attach- 
ing himself to her, she heard new tones floating 
from the open window. New yet familiar. She 
went in, and somebody came forward in the twilight 
with outstretched hands. 

‘* What, Sid Chalmers!" 

_ ** What, Katherine Rothes!” 
And he held her hands for a moment, looking 


were brought Sid exclaimed, in his honest way, 

‘* How thin you are, Katherine!” 

She colored under all the thoughts his words 
brought, and, looking up, caught the keen eyes of 
Mr. Shannon fastened upon her. Hastening to turn 
the conversation she asked, | 

“‘ Did you know that I was here?” 

“Know? Tobesure. Sara Fielding told me.” 

Then he looked from her to his host in a specu- 
lative sort of way. 

** How odd it all is!” was his remark, after a mo- 
ment- Here Mr. Shannon walked out of the rogm, 
to Katherine’s great relief; and ‘in her long talk 
with Sid he was made to understand how utterly 
she had forgotten his friend and ‘their talk about 
him, until she found herself an inmate of his house. 

‘*I came unbidden, you know, Katherine; Duke 
is too proud to invite guests now; but I heard that 
you were here, and I meant to see you.” 

This unbidden guest brought brightness and gay- 
ety with him. In his genial presence Katherine 
found something of her old sparkle. With him she 
talked about the people they knew. With him she 
again, letting her lovely voice out along the 
sweet measures of her old songs. With him she 
walked through the woods of Shannon-Leigh, com- 
ing back with the olden bloom tinting her cheeks, 

Mz, Shannon came home now every night while 


w governess, She had discovered that she was 


with thig. discovery, and still more when the chil- 
dren, one by one, came over to their allegiance to her. 
Mrs, Gill was as faithful as Birk the mastiff. She 
had lived in the Shannon family for years, and 
known Ralph as a baby. When their fortunes 
went down she stepped without loss of dignity from 
her sole position as housekeeper and took up all the 
cares of the household; and nothing could move her 

hard-featured 


Katherine went back to the parlor and looked to 
see these signs. He was standing listening to his 
guest, his dark face fully revealed in the sanset 
glow. As'she looked Mrs. Gill’s words seemed pro- 


‘(In the morning?” she exclaimed, her voice ex- 
startled regret. 


WEEKLY. 


floating down “‘ Agathe,” when a child’s long-drawn, 
gaspimg sob smote her ear. 
saw a vision that made her voice falter. Floy, 
scarlet and quivering under the stern eyes, the se- 
vere words of her father, who stood before her in the 
hall beyond the parlor, his face expressing so much 
of angry, bitter passion that Katherine’s soul sick- 
ened. In a moment she obeyed an impulse, and 
rising from her seat left the room, with a hasty 
‘* Wait for me, I will come back soon,” to her com- 
panion. The feeling that had sickened her soul 
caused her to close the door between him and the 


erine with bent brows. 
rine shrank from him with an involuntary motion, 
and burst intotears. He flunghisheadup. ‘‘ Good 
Heaven! have I been such a brute, then?” he ex- 
claimed, in horror-struck tones. 
know. Come in here for a moment.” 
the door of an apartment she had never seen en- 
tered, and stood aside for her to pass in. It looked 
like a lady’s boudoir, long since deserted ; for on 
the mirrors and work-stand there was thick dust, 
and the draperies had an odor of mildew and mould. 
He walked across the room to a picture that hung 
shaded by a piece of damask, and turned it to the 
light. It was a woman’s face, of whom Florence’s 
was the exact resemblance. 
ment’s pause while Katherine made her observa- 
tion. Then he went on hastily, as though a neces- 
sity urged 
world who has heard the name of Duke Shannon 
knows it!” with a bitter emphasis of stung pride. 
**You are at no loss, then, to conjecture whose face 
this represents. You see for yourself where the re- 
semblance lies, but you do not see the deeper and 
more fatal points of resemblance. You do not see 
that with every turn of the head, every trick of 
vanity, every taste for decoration and display, even 
the pretty wiles which win you to affection, I de- 
tect those sure and fatal signs of weakness which 
led her mother to her ruin. God knows, I may be 
faulty in my treatment of these evidences in the 
child; but I tried gentleness and forbearance once ; 
and now, if I err on the other side, Heaven help me! 


no one but myself has been for years—that I tell 
you what I have never told before? Do you think 
it is to exonerate myself from blame, to 
judgment of me less harsh?” 
ond, bending down upon her a gaze 
thrilled by its passionate intensity. 
cause I care for blame or exoneration from you as 
Miss Rothes, the governess of my children; it is 
because I care what pain I may have inflicted upon 
the heart of Katherine Rothes, because it adds the 
last drop of bitterness to my life to think that she 
may hold me as a causeless tyran 
erine Rothes—go back to where your lover and my 
friend awaits you. Go away from my accursed 
house—as you will—and make this man’s happi- 
ness. I do not complain; it is my fate. I told 
him long since, when he proposed your acquaint- 
ance, that there was danger in it. Some instin 
warned me even then.” 


to open the door for her. But Katherine had for- 
gotten to rise, forgotten what was expected of her 
emotion had passed over her, blinding her eyes 
with tears. He caught that look; caught that 
vivid soft flame that suffused her soft cheek with 


its scarlet, and the next moment he was bending 
over her, his dark face glowing with surprised emo- 


tion. 
‘‘Ts it so, Katherine? is itso? Has this heay- 


against his breast while he said: ‘‘So—stay with 


where he was surly as a lord, and proud as a beg- 
gar if any one chanced to unearth him.” ‘. 


te Munich? It’s a fine thing for him, I am told.” 


She sang; and leaning against the instrument, 
Sid Chalmers stood Iistening, his soul in his eyes. 
She had lost herself in memories as her voice went 


She lifted her head and 


‘“*Miss Rothes!” Kathe- 


** But you do not 
He opened 


There was a mo- 


him: ‘‘ You know my history—all the 


**Do you wonder that I bring you here, where 


He stopped a ‘sec- 
that held her 
is not be- 


t. Gonow, Kath- 


His look did not seek hers now; he only turned 


by any womanly caution. A white dizziness of 


en of love come to me?” 

At first naught else but this heaven of love in his 
accents; then, in the last sad emphasis, the remem- 
brance of his narrowed life, the cares, the strug- 
gles, the deprivations; all these rose up as impas- 
sable barriers. But he held her clasped closely 


me for a moment, Katherine, before you go.” 

The passionate pathos of his voice aroused her to 
his sorrowful meaning. She lifted her head; her 
eyes met Ais; a smile broke softly the sweet line 
of her li Eyes and smile, what new meaning 
did they give him! What hope, and strength, and 
determination did they awaken fram that pall of 
pride which had shut him in! - 


‘‘What! Katherine Rothes married to Duke 
Shannon? I thought he had turned misanthrope, 
had buried himself alive in a Wall Street office, 


Sid Chalmers looked wistfully out toward the 
great sea that flowed before him, and when his 
voice fell in answer it was with a melancholy mus- 


ing tone. ; 

‘Yes, Duke Shannon was all that until she 
came. She conquered all his sullen pride, his 
misanthropy, and made him believe in life again. 
Not a year ago he was lost to interest of any kind. 
Stunned, as it were, by his bitter misfortunes, he 
would not put out his hand to seek or take. Now— 
well, you knew that he had got that appointment 


But Sid Chalmers, sitting there calmly viewing 
the distant sails, told no one that he had rejected 
this very appointment to suggest “‘ one who would 
fill it much more creditably”—these were his gen- 
erous, modest words; and Duke Shannon, when he 
thanked him for this suggestion, believed that Sid 
was glad to escape the post to which he was hast- 
ening. Yet not a year ago Sid Chalmers had made 
bright plans about his life there; had fancied him- 


But as he sits there viewing the distant sails he 


does not think of what 4e has done; he thinks of 
Katherine and that other summer when, in the 


wistful eyes. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
MAXIMS BY OUR SAGE. 


observed Quilp, * 
red lies as soon as a child cries 
they carry it out of the room.” 


In a village church- Jn England there lea buried 
man w was piece 


industry, virtue, and. prosperity. * la the begining of 
religion and the end war. 
Tux Warsxy Dory.—Help yourself and pass the bottle. 
The long head is never headlong. 


Do you indorse e scoundrel when you make your mark 


A slow poleation is the sign of lon not only in 
individuals but in pad: 


A cross wife, like the bird of Minerva, does most of her 
hooting at night. “ 


even her carpets to be beaten; and 


—— boy, who was relat- 
ing a story about a donkey, tell his companion to cut his 
she away when sa relative 


treasure 
ing nothing but a red herring! 
A at-arme between a police ustice and a strong- 
*“* The brass upon your face,” he said, 
“ Would make a brazen skillet.” 
“* Your Honor’s head,” the wench replied, 
** Has sap enough to fill it.” 


One man is as good as anothér, if not better, One wo- 
man is as bad as another, if not worse. 


A crusty old bachelor, n landlady‘s 
daughter of a his -oil, filled his bottle 
with aoe the day before a ball to which ee ror 
invited, she staid at home in consequence. was sa 
fiendish revenge. 


A country editor, z a successful politician, called 
that ever lifted hat to 
a lady or a boot to a blackguard.” 


‘s Willy,” said an interesting young mother to her youn- 
t _! ** do know what the difference is between 
fod and soul ? e soul, my child, is what you love with ; 
the body carries you abouts This is your body,” to 

the little fellow’s shoulders; ‘** but there is 


Aman an go by, called out, “ Give 


me a pound of oysters.” a We sell very well,” by 
thea 1 take yard 


merica, said, am teld 
av’ it 
in th nd; there's water oceans insico 
might Ould Ireland in; and asior Scotlin«, 
micht stick it in a corner, ie 
yaar except it might be by the smell o’ whisky. 


self hastening away as eagerly as Duke Shannon, 
and in the self-same company, 


The best adhesive label you cap put om luggage & to 
stick to is yourseli ‘ 


F 


263 
pride er ty and fortune, she laughed at the 
avoidance of his gloomy friend, and, half in pique, 
made her playful prophecy thereat. And he thinks: 
** So the governess of Shannon-Leigh has the pow- 
er to restore what Katherine Rothes the heiress 
could never have accomplished. And Katherine : 
is happy—well.” 
rs And the distant sails fade out upon the far sea- 
line, and still otlters come and go, watched by those 
scene she approached. Mr. Shannon was unobserv- 
ant of her until she stood before him, Then he 
started back a step, and in a hoarse voice and with | _ 
thoritative gesture, he said, A dog isn’t 
an au ’ cK dog generally strengthened by a course of 
| ‘“*Go to your room, Florence, and remain there | bark. 7 7 
| until I send for you.” wet. A water when it is frosen, and on whisky 
As Floy disappeared he wheeled round to Kath- Be careful of your table-talk. Do all your biting at ta- 
ble in biting your food. Don't be biting in your remarks. 
It is often a pretty good matrimonial firm that consists 
of three-quarters wife and one quarter husband. 
| Quilp is a great admirer of children, aud says he likes 
| A matron with a baby in her arms 
smiled at his odd fancy, and asked him the reason of it. 4 ’ 
up, her tnsouciance @.tzifle. subdued, and looking 
*+Bleas my i, i, i, i, i, i, 
Here he 4, i, i's, 
8a 
Killed icicle, 
In the year Anno Domini 1717." 
An old bachelor says, of all the solemn hours he ever 
saw, that occupied in going home one dark night from the 
| Widow Beans, after being told p doen daughter Sally that 
he ‘* needn’t come again,” wag most solemn. 
eee 
Why does the letter R hold an enviable position ?— 
| 
Dr. Jasper Main, who lived in the reign of James I. of 
ed through as propensity for innocen - 
practical jokes. be told 
his servant, who was sadly addicted to intemperance, that 
he had left him something that would make him drink. 
4 
| erin Youcanfeclitnow. What isit™ “Ok, iknow," 
ee said Willy, with a flash of intelligence in his eyes; ‘that's 
my flannel shirt!” 
a3 
his guest staid, but his mood was gloomy, and he A ys 
looked pale and care-worn. Mrs. Gill’s face as she THE REAL TRIAL BY JURY. AG 
Mrs. Gill was. no longer hard and distrustful of the Dragged from home to go a distance, 
From appealing no assistance, 
| No day’s pay for that a working, } F 
Have to pay ten pounds shirking, 
Can not make the court prove lenient, . 
Though you say it's inconvenient ; a 
ot > 
in box with dost that ‘smothers, 
rr eleven others, 
wheezy, damp, and sneezy, « 
Space confined and forms uneasy; ‘ts 
Doomed to question and replying, 
all those hours trying: 
— and prosy, a 
woman, but her heart was of gold. Thinking aes 
The master’s running down,” she said to Kath- — ‘ 
erine. ‘‘ There’s a hungry look in his eye, and his 
mouth is getting drawn.” room letter B at a hotel wrote on the 4 
Wake letter B at seven; and if let- 
ter B cays, ‘ Let us be,’ don’t let letter B be, because if you he 
let letter B be, letter B will be unable to let her houce to. Ka 
Mr. B.. who is to call at half past seven.” The porter, 8 71 
better boot-biack than orthographist, did not know at 
phetic. en whether to wake “letter B” or “‘let her be. 
Sid ceased talking as she approached. Putting ‘ 
out his hand as she was passing, with one of thcse y 
gentle, gracious movements of his, he drew her arm ‘t 
in his and led her to the piano. a 
‘* Sing,” he said, in a tone that made it entreaty. 
‘*T am going in the morning.” +. 
pss ‘ 
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‘+ But, Harriet—” 
“ Hush !” said the imperious beauty, holding up 
' g@ warning finger, ‘‘ I want to understand this mat- 


ter. Gilvert Armour was promoted to be second | chance for his life. Where's the ether?” to-night in with you ?” 
lieutenant, was he not?” | ‘* You want no ether; he is totally insensible !” By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. ‘‘Thanks, not one. Lord Del 
Fes,” The words fell like meaningless jangles of sound and self; that’s all.”” Henry noair 
‘‘ And you are his equal in all respects?” on John Carlyle’s ear as he lay, onc in a multitude 7 Printed from the Manuscript and ‘*And old Nick as double dummy. Well, 
i.e.” of wounded and dying men, in a weather-beaten | early Proof-sheets purchased by the | I’ve no wish to spoil sport. Good digestion wait ° 
‘‘ Might you not also have shared his honors?” | old shed. The busy doctor and the kind-hearted | Proprietors of ‘“‘Hiarper’s Weekly.” on appetite, and luck on both, and a potful of 
.“T might, I suppose, Harriet,” said the young | young cadet made no impression on ‘his fading _ ready on all three. What do you go in for? 
soldier, fixing his calm dark eye upon her fair, | mind; he heard what they said as if they had been CHAPTER XIV. The bones ?” | 


flushed face, ‘‘if I had chosen to share them at the 


expense of poor Talcott, who earned his shoulder- 


straps long ago. They should have been his by 
every right, months sjnce, but poverty and obscu- 
rity are not the best place-winners. Either Gilbert 
Armour or I must stand aside to see a wronged 


man righted. He did not choose to sacrifice pro-— 


motion toascruple. I did, Harriet-—wasI wrong?” 


e 


“Oh, of course, it’s nothing to me,” said Miss 
Deane, ‘‘ You were perfectly right in consulting 
yourown choice. Will you be good enough to hand 
me that work-basket ?” | 

John Carlyle sat looking at the pretty creature 
around whom the love of his strong nature had been 
entwined with a fervor rare enough in these mat- 
ter-of-fact days, in wistful perplexity. Shining 


auburn hair parted away, from a low, pearl-pure 


brow—deep blue eyes, like the velvety petal of a 
pansy, anda mouth whose intense crimson remind- 
ed you of the inside leaves of a Lord Raglan rose— 
she was by no means disagreeable to look at, and 
Mr. Carlyle was quite sensible of the fact. 

“Harry,” he said, with an unconscious tremor in 
the syllables, ‘‘ I] came—” 

‘‘ Excuse me, Sir,” interposed Miss Deane, with 
studied ceremory. ‘‘I am particularly busy count- 
ing these stitches—if you would be so obliging as 


that this was no auspicious season for the further- 
ance of his suit. | 

“I'll try again to-night,” he mused, walking 
homeward. ‘‘She won't be doing crochet - work 
forever, and I can not go away in such torturing 
suspense as this. She is vexed about the shoulder- 
straps; I wish, for her sake, I had them, yet I would 
not wear them tarnished by the faintest stain of in- 
justice or dishonor!” 

The clear January sky was jeweled with frosty: 


stars, and the solemn old church-clock had just 


chimed nine from its dim belfry, when he entered 
the bright room with its mossy blue carpet and 
hangings of azure silk, and Parian statuettes hidden 
by vases of vivid crimson roses. 
It was not empty, however, as he had hoped and 
“xp°cted. Lieutenant Armour stood in the middle 
of the apartment, decidedly conscious of his fine 
new shoulder-straps, and patronizing half a dozen 
pretty girls. He nodded laughingly to Carlyle, and 
went on with the sentence which the new arrival 
had interrupted. | | 
‘* Leap-Year! to be sure it is. And I may as 
well state at once that I’m quite ready to receive 
any propositions you ladies may have to make.” 
‘““®Nonsense, Gilbert!” said Mary Elphinstone, his 
cousin. 
“Nonsense, eh? Well, I’m glad you consider it 


self, biting his long mustache in impotent wrath. 


tions !” 
‘¢T’m not so certain about that. Give the man a 


talking of some one else. There was no volition— 
no intellect. Life seemed ebbing away from him 
ps the sparkling tide goes creeping—creeping from 
under the stranded boat ! 

All at once there came a sudden, sharp pain as 
the surgeon’s keen instrument cleft the arm, and 
then followed insensibility. 

“Ten to one he'll die,” said the surgeon, in- 
differently, as he replaced the glittering tools. 
‘¢ There’s no use bandaging it so carefully.” 

But the young cadet inelt down to fasten the 
wrappings, wondering in his secret heart if the time 
would ever come when he, too, should speak so care- 
lessly of a fellow-creature’s life, God-given ! 

John Carlyle did not die, the grim old surgeon 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

There had been a glorious thunder-shower. Along 
the west hung heavy draperies of violet-biack cloud, 
edged with dazzling fringes of gold, while the blue 
zenith, smiling through its brief tears, seemed lit- 
erally to swim in liquid light. And from far off 
apple-orchards pink with billows of tossing bloom, 
an® sunny slopes all empurpled with wild violets, 
came sudden sweeps of fragrance on the city winds, 
carrying the Wall Street jobbers and shriveled 


| money-makers back to the time when they were 


boys, looking for the first strawberry blossom un- 


of hair on John Carlyle’s wasted forehead as he sat 
in the easy-chair beside the casement, and passed 
its cool fingers softly over his burning temples, as 
if it fain would whisper, ‘* Don’t repine any longer ! 
Look out on the glad blue sky, and feel. Heaven’s 
healing sunshine on your cheek!” . 

As if man ever heeded Nature’s silent monitions ! 
John Carlyle was no exception to the general rule. 

‘*A common private!—those were her very 
words,” he murmured to himself, with a faint crim- 
son spot burning on his wan cheek—‘“‘ and crippled 
now for life! Ah, it was well that I drew back into 
the shadow of the curtains when I heard her step in 
the corridor. Why did they bring me here of all 
places in the world? Must I drink the bitter cup 
of humiliation to the very dregs? They should 
have let me die that dismal night in the hospital, 
when the ligatures slipped off and the red life-stream 
drained slowly from the vital sources; that night 
when fever throbbed in all my veins, and I madly 
fancied I could feel Harry Deane’s tears dropping on 
my cheek. If I had died—never awaking from 
the delusion! But now—a common private with 
only one arm !” 

He laughed bitterly as the perpetually-recurring 
conviction pressed itself upon his mind—a laugh 
that was almost a sob. Only twenty-six, and 
weary of his life; it is not often that heart and hope 


QUITE ALONE. 


AT GAMRIDGE’S. 


Ir was very late, or rather early, and 
Gamridge’s was in full aa, There was 
laughing, and there was swearing; bets were 
laid, and taken, and booked; stories were told ; 
and jokes were created; and scandals were, not 
covertly buzzed, but openly roared about. There 
was much sincerity at Gamridge’s, toward two 
in the morning. A few of the dandies were 
drunk, and their candor was, consequently, com- 
prehensible; but others, older and more sea- 
soned v » Were quite as sincere, being sim- 
ply cynical. They did not, perhaps, wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves, the majority of the 
possible wearers not being troubled with centres 
of vitality; but they wore, instead, an impudent 
glorying in unholy lives, an insolent contempt 
for all that was good or pure—or stupid—which 
was the Gamridgean synonym for goodness and 
purity; a bold, defiant, almost chivalrous, and 
completely diabolical pride—pride of birth, pride 
of rank, pride of person, pride of dress, pride of 


and they were proud of their folly, and plumed 
themselves upon their drawl or their lisp), pride, 
in fine, of the power of doing evil, and of im- 


ing whom he may devouz. It is only when his 
shaky, that he begins to crawl in the dust, like 
a serpent, and wind his body round trees, and 
whisper counsels full of perdition to the silly. 
So most present spoke their minds at 7 
ridge’s. There was no concealment, 
body was as bad as his neighbor. At two 
o’clock jn the morning there was no need for 
concealment. In the day time, at the clubs, at 


| Chiswick, in the parks, at the theatres, you saw 


the beautiful Gobelins ta » Maryelous in 
the minute finish of its work, suffused with glow- 
ing yet tender tints. But at two o’clock in the 
morning, at Gamridge’s, the tapestry was turned 
up and pinned against the wall. You saw the 
reverse of the picture—you saw what was behind 
the exquisite work and the glowing tints. A 
lamentable arras, indeed: full of knots, and 

and cobbles, and darns, and frayed ends 


groun 

A roar of acclaim broke forth as Blunt entered 
the room. He was a great fayorite among the 
dandies. The famous marquis of those days 
thrust forward his shoulder-of-mutton palm and 
squeezed Blunt’s delicate hand. Francis Blunt, 
Esquire, was, perhaps, the only frequerfter of 


| should have come here courting you, if you hadn’t 


intellect (there were some fools there, certainly, — 


constitution is impaired, and his limbs grow | and 


of. worsted protruding from a coarse canvas: 


| hawkington. 
‘“‘Oh! confound him,” replied the dandy ad. 


“ Have you so much sympathy for him ?” 


LEAP-YEAR, ‘‘ But who would ever have thought she was sucha | been so sick and worn, and if—” ‘Well, he’s only a boy, you know. It's a 

‘“Ngrmne but a private—a common private!” | confound—ed little vixen !” | ** Well?” ity to knock him down all at once, because— 

It would be in vain to attempt to portray the Lady “If it hadn’t been Leap-Year!” oa Rad ou know, he’s young, and there's a 

Macbethian scorn which curved Harriet Deane’s lip “You might take off the upper arm just here, ; good deal more plucking about him—and if you 

as she spoke the sentence, John Carlyle, albeit he | without—” skin him alive all at once; he might get sick of 

, ai i ess. any way, we may as the Clerk's Office of the S 


done with him. There'll be of pickin 
**Deuce doubt you. Do you want any fellow 


**No; not for serious business. We must, for | 


form’s sake, have an hour at Crockey’s, but the 


real affair must come off at the count’s. I want - 
him at King John, in a side-room, while the rest ~ 
at hazard. nair, 


of you fellows are deep 

how are you, old fellow?” 3 
All this, save the concluding salutation, had 

‘been uttered in the discreetest whisper; but, 


‘¢Debonnair, how are old fellow?” was 


voiced in the bland and cheery tone of which 
Francis Blunt, Esquire, was an admirable mas- 
ter, 


‘The Griffin means mischief to-night,” Mr. 
Langhorne, of the Guards, cursorily remarked a 
few moments afterward to Lord Claude 


dressed, who was a younger son of a poor noble- 
man, and had been ruined too early: ‘‘he al- 
ways does mean mischief after midnight. He 
has had*me many a time, and for many a thou- 
sand. How in the world does he manage it? 
He plays on the square, I s’pose ?” 

**On the 
He’s 
peckish, and want some — and stout.” 
And Mr. Langhorne of the Guards passed on. 


* not to interrupt me !” ; l ae der the rosy canopy of the old apple-trees ! punity in wrong-doing. When a very vicious ** Debonnairs old fellow, how are you?” 
; All unversed as he was in the devious windings The fresh breeze, eddying fantastically into the | man has very good health, he becomes, indeed, Lord Henry iked to be called ‘‘ old 
. s of feminine nature, John Carlyle instinctively felt | wide, open hotel window, lifted the damp masses | the roaring lion, raging up and down, and seek- | fellow.” He was very young. He was a boy. | 


He had a fair round smooth face, quite innocent 
- His russet hair curled about an 
unfurrowed brow. His blue eyes were cloudless. 
His seemed quite untainted by con- 
tact with tion. How should they be? If 
the inclinations of his secret soul had been laid 

ipops, and never passed an without 

mee to a couple of the rosy-cheeked 
fruit of the dozing Irishwoman to whom the 
belonged, might have been made. He smoked, 
and the act of fumigation made him very sick ; 
but he continued to smoke, almost without inter- 
mission, because the other fellows did it, and it 
was the thing. 


It was likewise the thing, in those days, to 


drink; so Lord Henry Debonnair drank—Cham- 
pagne, Moselle, Tokay, soda-and-B., and not 
unfrequently the fortifying but stupefying dog’s- 
nose with the friendly cab 
but poisonous Geneva with the convivial gladi- 
ator, or affable of the prize-ring. It 


was the thing in the reign of King William the © 
to associate with cabmen and puzgilists. 


Fourth 
‘As Lord Henry’s little head was very weak, in- 
toxication, in its most demonstrative form, was 


in that light—/ don't: I think it’s a great shame | die out of a man’s breast at twen‘ y-six. Gamridge’s who kept his mask on at two o'clock | up in various 
the girls don’t avail themselves of their privilege, And the clustering domes and the spires of the }. in the morning. the next morning fined ‘five shillings. It was 
when we men are ready with our blushes and timid | great city, leaning against the gold and purple The dandies crowded round him, for he had @ | the thing to be locked up at night, and banter 


glances!” 

He looked at Harry Deane as he spoke, half in 
earnest, half jestingly. John Carlyle’s eye fol- 
lowed the direction of his, as by a sort of fascina- 
tion, and saw the rose-tint mounting to Harry’s 


cioud-columns of the sunset, grew dim, and seemed 
to reel, as he looked upon them, through the mist 
that was more bitter than rivers of salt tears. 

** John !” 

He turned listlessly around, fancying that the 


renown for saying things which, if not brilliantly 
clever, were at least spiteful, and consequently 
amusing. But Mr. Blunt was, this morning, in 
no mood for venting epigrams or retailing scan- 


dalous anecdotes. He could ill conceal his pre- 


magistrate in the morning. 
He had always—from reason’s first dawn, at 
least—experienced considerable difficulty in set- 
to his own satisfaction, that two and two 
four. Bat he kept a voluminous betting- 


Mount- 


uarest of squares. A perfect cube. © 
of honor, my dear fellow. I’m . 


man, or the enlivening: 


p cheek, and the purple-blue eyes hidden by their | word had syllabled itself somehow out of the vague | occupation. ‘ book, and backed the favorite, or laid against the 
white lids. : imaginings and unspoken fantasies that were whirl- “‘Ts Debonnair here ?” he asked. field, for all sorts of events, double and single, | 
How long he stood there, with a gidily pain surg- | ing in his brain. **Been here these two hours,” answered the | to the extent of some thousands of pounds ycar- é 

ing through his brain, and a chill at his heart, as of Bat it was not fancy. ! colleague he addressed, Captain Langhorne, of | drank, as 


‘s 


a cold hand grasping at its fibres, he did not know; 
it might have been five minutes, or it might have 
been five hours; but he was roused by the break- 
ing up of the little party, the sound of merry voices 
and playful adieux. 


A slender little figure in a dress of pale pink—the 
very dress he had been used to admire long ago— 
was kneeling on the carpet beside him, and Harry 
Deane’s auburn hair, gleaming golden in the sunset, 
fell over the arm of his chair where the fair head 


the Guards. ‘‘ Been drinking oceans of soda- 
and-B, and getting very spooney. Mounthawk- 
ington says he’s inlove. I say it’s lush.” 


In the reign of King William the Fourth the | 
aristocracy were not ashamed to use habitually 


as he went to prize-fights and 
cock-fights and rattin as he drove a 
fonr-in-hand (he who was hardly out of a go- 


id worse, 


scart), as he kept race-horses and bull-dogs, not — 


because he cared much about those amusements, 


: 
— Harry Deane was standing under the chandelier, | drooped. the lan e of costermongers. In these days, : those luxuries—for next to lolli his most 
‘ one light hand resting on the carved back of a Harry! Not there, dearest—not there. Let | the the superior orders never soil taste was for and 
P ‘ Gothic chair—Gilbert Armour lounged on a sofa, | me raise you.” their lips with slang terms. turnips, suet-pudding, and ginger-beer—but be- 


7 


where the blue silk curtains swept over the en- 
trance to a bay-window. As John Carlyle pressed 
forward, Miss Elphinstone laid her hand on his 
arm softly. | 

**No, no,” she whispered, archly, ‘‘ don’t you see 
it's an understood matter with Gilbert and Harry? 
Give me your arm home, for Gilbert will never think 
of me again.” — | 

John Carlyle turned silently away. with white 
lips and clenched teeth, blind to the wistful glance 
that shone through Harry’s lashes, the uncertain 
quiver of her lip! 

He was gone. Yes, the field was clear for the 
newly-made Lieutenant. He advanced, a little 


‘*Oh, let me knee] here, John!” she sobbed; 
“let me hide my face until I have told you all. 
If I could but call back those dreary days when I 
was so heartless, so cruel toward you; andyou have 
undergone so much since! But indeed I loved you 
all the time, John, even when I was mos: willful ; 
and I love you still! And oh! if you will only let 
me be your little wife, I will nurse you sq tenderly 
and care for you so fondly! Don’t send me away 
from you now, John, or I shall die!” 

The sweet, pleading face, with its velvet-blue 
eyes shining through tears, and quivering scarlet 
mouth—what a new loveliness it had won to John 
Carlyle’s glad vision ! : 


“Will he play?” Blunt whispered to 
Guardsman. 
‘* Whom d’ye mean? Mounthawkington?” 

play? A hurdy-gurdy, perhaps. I don’t 
mean him. He’s not worth playing beggar-my- 
neighbor with; for my neighbor, Mounthawking- 
ton, is beggared already. I mean Debonnair.” 
“*T tell you he’s spooney. He'd do any thing 
you told him todo. He is the soft and verdant 
spinach, and sighs for the due ‘accompaniment 


the room he’d dance upon it like Madame Saqui 
—till he tumbled off tipsy. He’s game to play 
shing, from blind hookey up to chicken 


extinct. 
Francis ee had twisted this young 
nobleman 


sed 


nervously. “ Harry,” he said, softly, ‘* would you sacrifice e’s very spoone ~ ; looked to 
” vig, y, an decided] him. Lord Henry up 
te chi into | private with | “Will you sco that he doesn’t drink too much P ‘with implicit trust and confidence, 
storm of passionate tears, through which her violet | would devote it to the noblest hero on | gale, dc 

‘ “0 Ri . evote it to the noblest who ever eep him on his soda-and- in Blunt’s brilliant de- 
eyes flashed with ominous sparkles. spilled his blood for his country !” : Sielleay cloale yl and-B. That won't do | all the attraction of Griffin 


** Don’t speak to me!” she sobbed; ‘‘ don’t come 
near me, Gilbert Armour! I wish you'd go home, 
and never come near me again !” 

’ 

‘‘ How dare you call me Harry, Lieutenant Ar- 
mour? Not another word; I don’t want to hear 
what you are going to say !” 

She held open the door, imperially dignified, al- 
though the tears hung on her lashes, and the au- 
burn braids, escaping from their pins, swept her 
shoulders; and Lieutenant Armour walked out, 
crest-fall 


His forehead fell on her shoulder; he was sick 
and dizzy with the flood-tide of happiness. 

‘* Harry,” said he, after a minute, ‘‘do you know 
that I fancied you liked Gilbert Armour ?” 

The superb scorn on her arched lip was wery com- 
ical, and not unpleasant to behold. 

“Gilbert Armour, indeed! You are worth ten 
thousand Gilbert Armours !” 

*¢ Even including his shoulder-straps ?” 

She put her hand softly over his lips, 

**You need not suppose, Sir,” she said, with a 


‘*Do you want him, then, that you're go 
anxious about his precious health?” aie 

** My dear fellow, I want him between this and 
five in the morning, for as much as ready mon- 


hours will give me.” 

The Guardsman whistled. ‘You've been hit 
rather hard, Blunt, lately,” he remarked, “and 
-_ want your innings, I suppose? Well, De- 

nnair is as good as another, I suppose. Only 
don’t knock him down as though you were pitch- 
ing at the pins in a skittle-alley. Let him down 


ey and I.0.U.’s payable within four-and-twenty - 


so cultivated 

a master of nefarious arts. It was the respect = 

at school pays to an oldster. Blun: 

was too wary to borrow ready money of lis 

protégé. It was not the thing to be in need vi 

a five-pound note. But Blunt obtained the 1:- 

ble name of Debonnair as acceptor, as endors 
or as drawer, to innumerable bills of exchan.. 
at all kinds of dates. His lordship was! * 

troubled to part with ready cash when the ti» 

came due. He had only to sign his noble manic 


ravity. He felt, in - ish mind, -proud to 


en. | pretty defiance that became her. no Jess than the 
“Well, I've got my dismissal!” quoth he te Lim- | tearful humiliation ef a minute before, ‘that I | 


once more, and so, the interest was paid, the 
renewed, and Francis Blunt, 


| softly, poor lad. Let him fall on a feather-bed.” bills were 


| 
| 
| Al 
| means rare occurrence with fim; an 
| he He was very lazy, very 
thoughitless, and very profligate, because it was 
the thing to be so; and he had never done, and 
never intended, any harm to any living creature. 
Lord Henry Debonnair belonged to a class com- 
mon enough in the reign of William the Fourth, 
| but whose type in the reign of Queen Victoria is 
silken string through his nose, and im by 
it, with perfect ease and comfort to both parties. 
en 
4 
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was finsh of cash, and would be able even to 


wive Jean Baptiste Constant a trifle on account 
of his wages. Oh, the wonderful power of pa- 


yer-money, and how wide-spreading are the 
wings-of Icarus until the wax melts off! Then 
he comes down plump; as Law did; as Turgot 
did; as the latest edition of Chevy Cuase will do. 
Frank Blunt drew his arm through that of 
Lord Henry, and soothed, and flattered, and told 
gay stories to the noble boy he meant to cheat 
before sunrise, and whose brains he would have 
been, under any circumstances, glad cnough to 
blow out: believing, as he did, that Debonnair 
admired his wife too much. Poor boy! Has 
there not been seen, ere now, a little spaniel 
puppy dog frisking about in the den of a Bengal 
» tigress? ‘Blont allowed no trace either of his 
design or of his resentment to show itself. He 
was a diplomatic villain, not a melodramatic 
one. Plunder your enemy first, and murder 
him rward, if there be occasion for it: so 


ran the cautious current of Francis Blunt, Es- 


quire’s, reasoning. 

. As fate would have it, he was destined, that 
night or morning, neither to rob nor to kill Lord 
Henry Debonnair. For, just as ‘he boy and he 

_ had quitted Gamridge’s hospitable roof, and were 

‘mounting the former’s cabriolet, en route for 
Crockey’s, two men of mildewed, slightly greasy, 
decidedly shabby, and eae ewish, 
mien, made their appearance in the lamplight, 
one on either side of the aforesaid cabriolet. A 
third man, who was older, and shabbier, and 
greasier, and more mildewed, but not Jewish, 
appeared, with pantomimic suddenness, at the 
horse’s head. 

‘¢Good Heavens, Blunt, what is the meaning 
of this?” cried Lord Henry. a 

‘‘I¢ only means,” replied the dandy, with 
well-assumed coolness, but with a very pale face, 
‘¢that lam taken in execution—arrested, as it is 
called—for three thous&nd five hundred pounds, 
and that, instead of going in your cab to Crock- 
ford’s, I must take a hackney-coach, with these 
respected gentlemen, to Chancery Lane.” 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 

GETTING UP. 

THE morning broke very sadly and drearily 
to the little child left, quite alone, at Rhodo- 
dendron House. The servant-maid, with whom 
she had been put to sleep, had risen at six o’clock, 
for her work was of the hardest, and her pabu- 
lum of rest infinitesimal. So when; about half 
an hour afterward, the bold sun came hammer- 
ing through Lily’s eyelids, preaching to old and 
young alike, that eternal sermon against Sloth, 
the girl’s place beside her’ being yet warm, but 
deserted, it is not, I hope, to be taken as a very 
wonderful event if Lily began immediately to 
It does not take much to bring tears from 
the eyes of a little child. The infant weeps in- 
stead of cogitating; and the result arrived at 
is about as logical in the one case as in the other. 
Lily’s dolor was as a of no very outrageous 
kind. It was less a fractious roar than a meek 
wail of expostulation. Her sorrows dawned with 
the day: the noontide of misery was to come. 
She had but a very faint idea of where she was, 
_ and a fainter still of how she had come there. 
Every thing was strange to her. Her memory 
was naturally short. The events of the previous 
day had been rapid, crowded, and unusual. The 
upshot was hopeless confusion. So she betook 
herself to tears. ‘The sun, however, after vindi- 
_ cating his dignity and potency before stirring her 

up so rudely, seemed to relent. He condescend- 
el to console her. He was a generous giant aft- 
er all, and acknowledged that so tiny a lie-a-bed 
might urge some plea in abatement of his wrath. 
There was time—hard and cruel time enough— 
fur Lily to acquire habits of early rising. So 
murmuring (if the Sun indeed can sing) that 
beautiful burden to the old nurse’s ballad, 

Weep not, my wanton, smile u m 

When old there's tee than 
he, too, began to smile on Lily, and to show her 
wonderful things. He hada plenteous store, and 
a rich, and a brave; and the child smiled in his 
company. The sun’s beams dried her eyes. She 

-Jooked, and saw the motes dancing in the golden 
rays; the strip of drugget tesselated in a bright 
pattern, the knobs on the chest of drawers gleam- 
ing in the shine. Then, outside, some creeping 
green plants, stirred by the morning breeze, 
chose, with a merry furtiveness, to peep in upon 
her through the panes; and the sun turned them 
to all kinds of colors. Her mind was yet as light 

asa leaf: volatile, and carried hither and thith- 

er as the wind listed. She laughed, and forgot 
her little woe, and found herself playing with the 
~~ pillow, which, to her, speedily became animate 
and a thing to be fondled, dandled, chidden, 
and apostrophized. It is the privilege of very 

~ little girls to be able to turn any thing into a 

~ puppet; as it is of very little boys to make an 
thing into soldiers. I o knew the sm 
daughter, aged of a tinker, who nursed 
for a whole hour a deadgrat for a doll. 

As nobody came, however, and the painful fact 
of the pillow having no legs became apparent, 
and the sun went in (to cast up his yesterday’s 
accounts, maybe), after showing for a moment 
his jolly red face at the door of his dwelling, 
gloom came again to overshadow Lily’s soul. 
The petty horizon was very soon darkened, and 
the rain-drops began once more to patter. She 

. felt very lonely, very friendless, very hungry ; 
_ and though the sun, in his back parlor, hearing 
her sobbing, looked up from his ledger, and 

_ opening a casement, drove a lively beam across 

her bed, she was inconsolable now, and wept 
with unassuageable bitterness. | 

All at once there came a dreadful bell. It 
been of Chinese gongs melted 
40own with revolutionary tocsins, fire-alarms 

jarring chimes from brick chapels . 


in grim 


-much deafening 


towns of the shoddy country, peals from jails 
and work-houses, from men-o’-war w 
discipline was rigid, and whose captains were 
Tartars: the whole hung in the Tower of Babel, 
furnished with a clapper forged from Xantippe’s 
tongue, and finally cracked and flawed under 
the especial auspices of Mr. Denison, Q.C. It 
was a most appalling bell. It elected, first, to 
creak and groan, and then to emit a frightful 
rasping clangor that set your teeth on edge, and 
made your bosom’s lord sit so uneasily on his 
throne as to seem in danger of tumbling off. 
You could hear the duller sound of the tugging 
at the rope, and the thud of the outer rim of the 
bell against the brick wall by the side of which 
it was hung, besides the persistent bang, bang, 
banging of the clapper itself. It was a eampa- 
nile of evil omen, a sound of doom, a most 
abominable bell—the school-bell of Rhododen- 
dron House. 

The five-and-thirty boarders in Rhododendron 
House knew well enough, from long and sad ex- 
perience, what the bell meant. It signified Get 
up! Get up this minute! Get up this instant! 
Get up, you lazy little minxes, under pain of 
ever 60 many marks, extra lessons, and di- 
minished rations of bread-and-butter! So, 
sluggishly or speedily, but still inevitably, the 
pupils proceeded to rise, to dress, and to lave 
themselves. All of these processes were ill-done ; 
and at prayer-time few of ‘the five-and-thirty 
were more than half-dressed, half-washed, or 
half-awake, But they were all there. 

To poor little. Lil bell represented only so 
i b, mingled with some vague 
and indefinite menace of she knew not what. 
It made her cry more than aught else that had 
previously excited her emotion; and if, at the 
end of five minutes, or thereabouts, the horrible 
instrument had not surceased in its uproar, it is 
not at all out of the range of probability that the 
en child might have screamed herself into 
a fit. 

Hoity-toity!” quoth Miss Barbara Bunny- 
castle, entering the room at this juncture, 
‘‘what’s all this noise about? No crying al- 
lowed here, Miss Floris. You should have been 
up and dressed half an hour ago, little one.” 

She was quite another Miss Barbara Bunny- 
castle to the young lady who had received Lily 
thy night before. Her voice was sharper, her 
gait firmer, her manner more determined. She 

med to forget that there were any such per- 
sons as parents, and spoke only to pupils. Cake 
and wine existed no more in her allure; she 
was suggestive only of bread and scrape and 
sky-blue. The holidays were a million miles 
and ten centuries away. She was not cruel, 
only cross; not severe, only strict. She was 
still the.guide, philosopher, and friend of her 
young charges; but she was, above all, their 
governess. | 

Miss Barbara had at first some difficulty in 
reconciling herself to the gross infraction of 
scholastic discipline committed by a young lady- 
boarder, who had not only neglected to leave 
her couch at the first sound of the ‘‘ getting-up 
bell,” and apparel herself in her everyday gar- 
ments, but was also so ignorant of the arts of 
the toilet as to be behindhand in reaching the 
dingy corridor, dignified with the name of a 
lavatory, where the five-and-thirty matutinally 
fought for the possession of two see and 
three squares of yellow soap. iss Floris was 
not even competent to hook-and-eye another 
young lady’s frock, or entreat her, in return, to 
tie her pinafore. What was to be done with a 
pop who could not evem part her hair, and 

new nothing of the proper maintenance of a 
comb bag? But, yy degrees, it dawned on Miss 
Barbara that Lily Floris was a very little, little 
child—a mere baby, imfact—and that there was 
plenty of time to break her into the manége pur- 
sued at the Stockwell academy of female cqui- 
tation. Even the education of Adelaide and 
Theodora, those paragons of judicious training, 
must have had a beginning. Next, it occurred 
to Miss Barbara that the little one represented 
so much good money, already paid in her be- 
half, and that she might be made to represent 
much more equally good. Accordingly, bowing 
to the force of circumstances, she shrugged the 
shoulders of her mind, and conc:::ded that the 
affair, although dreadfully irregular, must be 
made the best of; and, in pursuance of this 
sage resolve, she condescended to order up Miss 
Floris’s trunk, and to array the new inmate in 
the garments provided for her, Nay, she even 
went so far as to take soap and towel in hand 
and to frictionize and slouch, in alternate douches 


and dry rubs, the face and hands of her protégée. | 


Lily feit more alone than ever, She missed 
the warm bath, the soft sponge, the soothing 
words and merry tales, with which her old 
nurse used to make the ordeal of the tub tolera- 
the servant- 


mind, you happen to have some soap in your 
eyes, it is hard to refrain from lamentation. 
Miss Barbara observed the child’s grief, and, 


as she washed her, chid her. 

‘* You mustn't cry,” she said, sharply, It’s 
wrong and foolish; and besides it’ll prevent 
your learning your lessons. Do you know what 
it is to learn lessons ?” 

‘‘ Ess,” replied Lily, who had once or twice 
essayed to put a doll through a course of ele- 
ray Ae on, but, for the rest, had no 
more idea of lessons than of the Teeloogoo lan- 


guage. 

‘‘That’s right,” quoth Barbara. ‘‘ You'll have 
plenty to learn while you're here,-I can tell you. 
Idleness is the parent of vice; and you’d better 
be dead than a dunce. Above all, no crying; 
it’s wicked. Do you understand me?” 


‘* Ess,” replied Lily again, feeling that she was 
called upon to say something, but understanding 
about as much of the drift of the query as of the 
primordial organization of matter. 

‘*Then dry your eyes direc You mustn't 
look as if you were unhappy. Nobody is allow- 
ed to be unhappy here. You're to be brought 
up under the law of kindness. I’ve washed and 
dressed you this morning, and, till you’re able 
to do it yourself, the servant will see after you. 
I’m not a nursery-maid; understand that. Now 
come along.” 

‘* Ess)” replied Lily again, bewildered 
the exposition of the law of kindness and the 
soap still smarting in the aqueous humors of her 
e 


yes. 

‘*Then why don’t you do as you’re bidden ?” 

pursued Bacher, giving tas slight stamp 
with her foot. 


ing of insubordination took 
small frame. She was a very 
stand at. bay; but she clenched her fists, and 
crammed them into her eyes, and stammering 
out, **I won’t,” sat down in the middle of the 
drugget ; and the rest was inarticulate moaning. 

Here was a fine piece of work! The logical 
Miss Barbara felt that it would be a lamentable 
dereliction of the law of kindness to have re- 
course to slapping ; on the other hand, the child 
only responded to commands by more ionate 
outcries. So Miss Barbara took a middle course, 
— seizing the recalcitrant by one arm, shook 


“Will you come now, you aggravating little 
thing ?” she exclaimed. 

The shaking was slight enough, but it was 
quite sufficient to subdue the aggravating little 
thing—she who, up to that moment, had never 
had a finger laid upon her in anger. Miss Bar- 
bara had not clutched her with any extraordi- 
nary vigor; but she was muscular, and her fin- 
gers had left faint red streaks on Lily’s baby- 
flesh. The child looked at these marks, and 
acknowledged at once the presence of superior 
will, of irresistible force. bo extinguisher de- 
scended quickly, and for good, on the flickerin 
flame of revolt. She gave opaleealinel 
Miss Barbara‘ to rearrange her rumpled frock— 
and Very meekly followed her down stairs, cling- 
ing to the bombazine skirt of her instructress. 

Miss Barbara Bunnycasile had probably never 
perused the famous work on Education written 
by Mr. John Locke, author of an Essay on the 
Conduct of the Human Understanding, in which 
that profound philosopher relates a light-hearted 
anecdote of a lady—a most affable maternal per- 
son, and an ornament to her sex, I am sure— 
who whipped her little daughter on her coming 
home from nurse eight times in succession, in 
the course of one morning, before she could sub- 
due her obstinacy. ‘‘ And had she stopped at 
the seventh whipping,” opines the grave Mr. 
Locke, ‘‘the child would have been ruined.” 
Fortunately Lily’s little outbreak had been got 
under by the first overt act of coercion. 


have been after cight shakings. 

So down they went, passing through the lav- 
atory before mentioned, when two or three lag- 
ging boarders, who had been late in obtaining 
a hold on the jack-towels and the vellow soap, 
or were still dallying with the comb-bag, or vain- 
ly endeavoring to find eyes for their hooks, fled, 
half unkempt, before Miss Bunnycastle’s face, 
like chaff before the wind. Then they descend- 
ed half a dozen break-neck stairs, and leaving 
a lobby, hung with bags, and cloaks, and play- 
ground hats and bonnets, behind them, entered 
a long, low, white-washed room, barely furnish- 
ed with desks painted black, and en forms, 
and a few maps, and a closed book-case strongly 
resembling a meat-screen, and at the upper end 
of which, at a raised rostrum, sat Mrs. Bunny- 
castle, with a pile of open volumes before her. 
She was su on either side, like her Maj- 
esty in the House of Lords, by lower chairs of 
estate, occupied by Miss Celia and Miss Ade- 


laide Bunnycastle. The English and the French | 


governesses, or ‘“‘ teachers,” as they were less rev- 
erently called by the pupils, occupied desks at 
the further end of the school-room, and Miss 
Barbara had a kind of roving commission all 
over the academic premises, to inspect, to watch, 
to report, and to reprove. Her eye was every 
where, and her body was in most pt 

It would seem that, on this particular morn- 
ing, the whole pomp and state of the establish- 
meut of Rhododendron House had been brought 
out to impress the new 2 pag oe she was 
such a very little ome— a due sense of awe 
and reverence. It was rarely, under ordinary 
circumstances, that Mrs. Bunnycastle made her 
a in the school-room until after break- 
fast; and as seldom did more than two of the 
sisters deign to attend the earliest assembly of 


‘the pupils. However, on the first 
of Lily in the school-room, she found herself 


face to = with the whole dread hierarchy of 
her future home—to say nothing of the five-and- 
thirty boarders sitting at their desks, whose gaze 

peareil to be directed toward Miss Floris with 
the concentrated force of one eye. 

‘Don’t stare about you so,” whispered 
Barbara to Lily; she had to stoop a long way 
down to whisper. ‘Little girls shouldn’t stare. 
It’s an idle, wicked habit. Now kneel down 
and be very quiet.” 

Happily Lily needed but slender instruction 
in this last particular. She had been taught to 

ray. She plumped down on her little knees, 
and, folding her hands with edifying decorum, 
bent her fair head, and began to murmur God 
knows what. Emphatically He knew what. 
rustling 


There was a shufiling, noise, as the 


I am | 
not prepared to surmise what the result might | 


upon the forms. Then Mrs. Bunn le read 
prayers in a mild bleating voice, Mg care to 
pronounce “‘ knowledge” with an omega. After 
the orthodox orisons she read a lengthy homily 
from a thin dog’s-eared book, which, according 


by a dean, who was Mrs. Bannycastle’s grand- 
papa, The homily was full of very hard words, 
and consequently most wholesome and improv- 
ing; but its arguments seemed to have a direct- 
er reference to some by-gone theological contro- 
versies than to the immediate spiritual wants of 
the five-and-thirty boarders. - However, there 
was a beautiful passage about the idolatries of 
Rome-—which Mrs. Bunnycastle, according to di- 
aconal precedent, scrupulously pronounced Room 
—and accompanied by at least 
one gratifying umstance, that e body 
seemed very glad when it was over. The girls, 


| who had joined in the responses to the prayers 


with great zeal and apparent zest, and in divers 
of shri now and 
into their places again, 
to 


to learn by 


the stern behest to copy out thrice the verb Se 
Désobéir, and when ‘all the inculpated young la- 
dies had vehemently denied the sins al caabialons 
and commission imputed to them, and when the 
governesses appealed to had emitted lava floods 
of crimination and recrimination, and when Mrs. 
Bunnycastle had rapped her desk several times 
in & minatory manner, With the dean’s volume 
of homilies, and somebody’s ears had been boxed 
—for the law of kindness did not exclude some 
occasional commentaries and marginal references 
of a sterner character—the cook of Rhododen- 
dron House, who, to all appearance, had bee 
lying in wait below till the climax of shrill out= 
cry and uproar should be reached, suddenly burst 
upon the assembly, not in person, but vicarious- 
ly, by ringing the bell for breakfast. A very hot 
qperson was the cook. She would bend over her 
sauce-pans in the kitchen till she attained, as it 
seemed, a red heat, and would then rush up stairs 
into the play-ground, and tug at the bell till she 
was cool; thus triumphantly vindicating the prine 
ciple of counter-irritation. 


MORNING. 
@ From rounded hills and dimpling vales 
Night’s shadowy shrou’?s unfold, 


And the lonely star of morning pales, 
And the mists are bathc«d in gold. 


Soft zephyrs are breathing from the west 
Over the rippling 

And the ruby of the prest 
On the white brow of the niorn. 


The flowers shake off tlicir dewy sleep, 
And their p:«taled eyes unclos« 

With innocent looks on the calm biue deep, 
That curtains their repose. 


All things are glad at the wakening breath 
That heraldeth the da 


y; 
When sleep, so nearly akin to death, 
Paseeth upon its way: 


The sweet foreshadowing of that waking 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
AND HIS WIFE. 


FERDINAND Josepu, Archduke of 
Austria, and Emperor of Mexico by the intrigues 
of Louis NAPOLEON, whose portrait we give on page 
269, is the son of Archduke Francis CHARLES and 
of Archduchess SopxtA, Princess of Bavaria, and is 


tria, Francis JosepH I. He was born July 6, 1832, 
and is now consequently just in the fresh summer 
of his years. He holds the rank of Admiral and 
Commander-in-chief of the Austrian Imperial Ma- 
rine, having worked his way up from the lowest 
rank of his profession, aided very ially, of 
course, by the fact of his exalted birth. He is de- 
scribed as a remarkably plain and republican sort 
of personage, and has certainly enjoyed great popu- 
larity in his rule over the people of the Lombardo- 
Venete and in every other position he has filled. 
Ambition is probably his greatest weakness. 

The offer of the imperial crown of Mexico was 
made to the Archduke by a Mexican deputation on 
Octobér 8, 1863, and was accepted by him under 
the condition of the election being ratified by the 
whole Mexican nation. The latest advices from 
Europe represent that the Emperor was about to 
sail for Mexico to take of his throne, in 

of which he is to be supported by a force 


service and pay of Maxmarian; 2. A body of na- 


The Foreign Legion, which is to con- 
sist at first of 6000 men, is making up in part from 
the army of Paris, and the first installment of 500 
men were embarking at Cherbourg three weeks 


The wife of is Princess CHARLOTTE, 
daughter of King Leoroxp I. of the Belgians, to 
whom he was married July 27, 1857. Princess 
CHARLOTTE was born June 7, 1840, and is conse- 
quently twenty-four years of age, and is said to be 


| a woman of many charms of character. 


girls, at a signal, rose from their desks to kneel 


to a tradition among the girls, had been written 


the eldest brother of the present Emperor of Aus- . 


drawn from two sourcés—1. A Foreign Legion, inthe ~ 
tive Mexicans, such as can be hired to uphold the” 


Somehow Lily couldn’t do as she was bidden, 
She was not naturally rebellious—only dismay- 
a ed. But in her helplessness, and with this terri- 
ble personage, who spoke so sharply and scrubbed 
so hard, hovering over her, an indefinable feel- 
penalties, in the shape of lessons and bad marks 
for offenses committed between the setting of the 
sun on the previous evening and the rising of 
the same that morning; and then, when one 
young — had broken into a dismal howl at 
being condemned eT heart a whole page 
of preamp and another had been relegated 
to the penal study of a cheerful genealogy in 
Genesis, and a third had seen the prospect of the 
after-dinner play-hour dashed from her lips 
| 
From. nestling homes, all leaf-embowered, 
The birds pour matin songs, 
And fields and river banks are showered 
With new-born insect throngs. } 
When under heavenly skies 
While the morn of another life is breaking, 
We shall open these darkened eyes. 
f 
girl’s wash-hand basin, a fictile bowl of many ° _ 
cracks, not much bigger than a pie-dish, She . 
was dreadfally afraid—she knew not why—of 
her instructress; but she could not subdué a 
stifled sobbing. When, added to of 


> 
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SKETCHES OF THE METROPOL- 
ITAN FAIR—Continvep. 
In the Union Square Buildings the 
KNICKERBOCKER KITCHEN 


—illustrated on this page—attr.cts a large share of | 
the attention of visitors. Meuls are served up in 


the old Knickerbocker style to all who wish them ;/ 


and old Knickerbocker gentlemen visit the place. 
nightly to smoke their pipes and chat pleasantly to-. 


= 


= 


gether in the corners. Several of the ladies having 
this department in charge appear in the apparel of 
the old times, made of the most costly and! elegant 
materials. Some of the visitors to the Kitchen, ac- 
cording to the reports of the daily papers, carry ex- 
tensive appetites. One day ‘‘one youthful gor- 
@™andizer boasted that be had ‘put away upward of 
fifteen Dutch cheeses’ in the course of a tolerably 
long meal. An old gentleman from Ulster County 
appeared early in the day and called for breakfast. 
Soon after he returned and inquired for a little lunch. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER KITCHEN, UNION SQUARE. 


That having disappeared, he retired apparently sat- 
isfied, Not many hours elapsed, however, before 
he again turned up craving for dinner. At 9 o’clock 
he was enjoying a little something once more, before 
retiring for the night.” | 

THE .MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 

is a most delightful resort, in which lady visitors 
find especial pleasure. The instruments are all of 


the first class, and have been svld at large prices. 
There is also a select assortment of sheet music, 


— 
= 
' 
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musical books, etc., and at all hours of the day some 

performer discourses sweet sounds for those present. 
Another point of great interest in the Union 

Square Buildings (illusirated on page 264) is the 


INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


which is crowded wiih rare selections of Science 


and Art contributed from different countries. One 
of the principal ornaments of the department is a 
fountain in full plav, margined by vases of flowers. 
The sales here have been very large. 
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illustrated on this page. At this stand—No. 20— 
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METHODIST TABLE. 


A main pojnt of interest in the Fourteenth Street 

iilding is | 
vf COCKLOFT HALL, 

or the Salmagundi Summer-House, in the New 
Jersey Department. This house abounds with rel- 
ics of InvinG, to whose memory it is consecrated. 
Copies of every portrait ever taken of him are to 
be found there, together with the table on which he 
wrote, sketches an@ paintings illustrative of his life 
and works, original manuscripts and editions, etc. 
Here are also exhibited a scarf of RosE STanp1sn, 
worn in 1620, and many other things equally inter- 
esting—among them the flag of Paut Jongs, when 
in command of the Bon Homme Richard. The in- 
terest which visitors manifest in every thing about 
this house furnishes an eloquent testimony of the 
power of a great name, and the reverence all men 
feel for a good and noble life. Our sketch gives 
an interior view of Cockloft Hall. 

One of the most attractive of the miscellaneous 
stands in the Fourteenth Street Building is that of 
the 


: 
4 EY 
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METHODIST UNION, 


nineteen churches of the Methodist denomination 
are represented. The contributions consist of camp- 
stools, library-chairs, silk sofa-cushions, cloaks, Af- 
ghans, a large assortment of embroidered goods im- 
ported from Paris, infants’ clothing, wax and other 
artificial flowers, mechanical toys, dolls of all. sizes 
and colors, shell-work, and perfumery. The as- 
sortment is one of the largest in the Fair, and is 
presided over by one of the ladies. . 
In the Union Square Building 
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INTERIOR OF IRVING COCKLOFT, 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 
referred to last week, has proved a great success, 
not only affording the little folks an opportunity to 
do something for the soldicr, but furnishing a con- 
stant source of amusement and profit to visitors. 
The sales in this department have been very large; 
but all vacancies created by purchasers have been 
promptly supplied, so that the display has been 
uniform and complete throughout. The profit de- 
rived by visitors to this department has not been 
merely of the pocket or the eye. In thousands 
of hearts the spectacle there presented has revived 
sweet reminiscences of childhood; and many a with- 
ered, weary face has grown bright again, no doubt, 
in the presence of the memorials of that time, when 
the winds of June blew along their paths, and the 
birds of spring warbled in the green boughs of their 
young lives. Our sketch of this department rep- 
resents one of the entertainments which have been 
given nightly, to the delight of thousands of visitors. 

The view entitled ‘‘ FLora M‘Fiotsey” on this 
represents a Doll contributed to the Fair by a 

lady and her daughter, with twelve complete sets 
of dresses, etc., all of the finest description, and 
made entirely by the hands of the contributors, 
The wardrobe thus provided for the miserable Flora 
includes every garment and accessory the richest 
taste or heaviest purse could suggest, and yet the 
whole is offered at a price which would not, prob- 
ably, pay for the material at present rates. Asa 
triumph of womanly patience and skill ‘Flora 
M‘Flimsey” must challenge the admiration of allt 
visitors. ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” never had a more 

FLORA M‘FLIMSEY. | perfectly satirical illustration than this. 
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MAXIMI IAN AND WIRE.—(See Pace 267.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
i 1000 AGents Wanted, TO SELL 
TU LIFE, SPEDCHEKS, ...°TTERS, ADDRESSES, 
PROCLAMATIONS, AND MESSAGES, 


OF 
PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN, : 
with a Complete and Au 
HISTORY OF HIS ADMINISTRATION. 
‘ OND, of the N. Y. Times. 
For farther particulars, apply to 
DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, New York. 
.- *.* Copies sent by mail on receipt of Price. 


Dyspepsia and 
Costiveness cured. 


D. J. TENNY'S CASE.—New York Mentor, January 
14, 1860.— Whether the Brandreth Pill is ever convertible 
into blood, we will not now discuss. But our chief object 
at this time is to give a statement of a gentleman who 
says he has taken one of the Brandreth Pills, for at least 
sixteen months, daily, or about 480 days in succession, 
and who says that at the end of that time he considered 
himself cured of Dyspepsia, attended by a constant costive 
state of the bowels, whieh had tron died him for a long time. 

This gentleman, Mr. Daniel J. Tenny, resides at the 
Astor House, in this city,*and has been in the enjoyment 
of excellent health ever since he was cured by this treat- 
ment. He is an intelligent man, and there is no doubt 
of the truth of his statement. This proves, at least, that 
as many as one of the Pille prepared by Dr. Brandreth can 
be taken for nearly 500 days in succession without harm, 
and at the end of that time a dyspeptic and costive habit 
of body may be perfectly cured. This could not be said 
of any of the cathartics in use by thore who style them- 
selves the Regular Faculty. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 


' enveloped in full directions. Purchase none u.sess my 


PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDETH in white letters: ‘ 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
‘NEW YORK. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicine. 


12 Card Photographs for $1. Made of the best 
material, and will be sent assorted to any address on re- 
ceipt of price in U. 8. Currency. Address 

J. U. ROLLINS, Box 679, Haverhill, Mase. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD" PATENT 


CASE. 


es Gol. Charles Anderson (Lieut. Governor elect of 
io) writes: 

In a letter of July 10th, 1863, acknowledging receipt 
of a ** Ridgewood Casze,"’ says: I thank you heartily for 
the friendship which directed this present to me, but 
more heartily for the comfort and pleasure which it hour- 
ly affords me. Every soldier in the patriot cause ought 
to have one of these cases, as a constant Campaign Com- 
panion, and adds; If I were rich enough, every man and 
officer of the 93d 0. V. (“*God bless them all!'’) should 
have one forthwith. 

Sincerely your friend, &c. 

Compact and portable as a Ciqcr Case, it is offered in va- 

rious styles at $1 50, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $3 75 and 
00, the two latter richly plated and engraved. 
&2~ Single Cases sent by mail, free to the — 


' everywhere, on receipt of price and QS cents. 


Discount to Dealers and Sutlers. Also the 
Ridgewood Smoking Tobacco, 

of superior quality and flavor, put up in Pac to fill 

the Case, and in various sizes for the General Trade. 


half pound package of this Tosacoo, full weight, 


(carefully put up,) sent by Mail, FREE, on receipt of $1 25. 
Ali Orders promptly filled. 
OFFICE RIDGEWOOD MANUFACTURING COoO., 
429 Broadway, cor. Howard Street, New York. 


BADGES. BADGES. 


r= 


Ask your Sutler 
Te show you one of 


Howard’s Patent Money Belts. 

They will not sweat or wet through under any circum- 
stances. They are light, durable, and elegant, and are 
made with compartments for - 

LETTERS, GREENBACKS, and PHOTOGRAPHS. 

If your Sutler has not got them, you can have one sent 
ah return mail (postage paid) by sending Two Dollars 

t 


Howard Belt Co., 436° Broadway, New York. 
Sutlers, Agents, and Peddlers wanted in every 
Hospital, and City. : 


Enameled Chamber 


FURNITURE 


The best assortment of Enameled Furnitare in all col- 
ors and styles, walnut and chestonut, plain and ornamental, 
in suite, wholesals and retail. Also Mattresses and Pail- 
lasses. WARREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


Camp, 


EMORFST'S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, a 
Weekly Journal of Illustrations on all live subjects, 
and a National and Family Newspaper in its most com- 
prehensive sense. Published 90 Soskman 
everywhere. 


Street. Sold 


Munro’s Ten Cent Publica + Novels: 
No. 1. The aaene 2. Publications.’ 8. The 
Patriot Highwayman. 4 The Hunted Unionist. 5. A 

6. The Man-Katers. T. 


Slayer. The T > Tri- 
am t, post-paid, on recei . 
GEORGE MUNRO & CO., 187 William St., N. Y. 


A New Song 
By the Author of 


““ Who will care for Mother now,” 
th 11d comfort me."* &c &C 
Entitled, 


“Eze was not Afraid to Die.” 
Words and Music by 


Carroll 
Colonel of one of our Regiments thus concludes a 
written to the family of a noble soldier, who was 
killed in battle; ** You will always have these 
to console you—* HE was NOT AFRAID 70 !"') 
YER & THOMPSON, 59 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bent to any part of the United States ‘en the ro- 
price, cents. | 


favorite with teachers and scholars in every place 
where it has been introduced. Price $8 00, OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


ARMY BADGES. 


SILVER anp of every description 
order. Also a 


Sotprer’s Ring, with Name, Co., and beautifully 
ved on the outside, in silver, at $250; 18 karat 
d, $6 00. Silver or Ebony Holders, 


00 each. gent wanted. 

1 t ts ; 

R. 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Printer’s Devil; ® handsome, illustrated, 

literary,'family paper, will be sent six months on for 

25 cents. Address ** Printer's Devil, 113 Fulton 8t., 

York.” This offer has never been equaled. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


I will send a sample of either of the New Artillery, Cav- 
eer, or Naval Pins for $1 50, or a 


Sol a Silver Shiel 


6000 . 
Agents Wanted, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


NEW GOLD PEN. 


This gold pen is something entirely new, and is now 
offered to the public for the first time, and is made by an 
entirely new process, enabling us to offer them very cheap. 
Every pen is warranted one year, and to be genuine dia- 
mond pcinted, and to ess all the elasticity and writ- 
ing qualities of the h priced gold pen made. Single 
pens sent by mail on receipt of the following prices: 


Wirnout 


No. 2. Medium Pen, each 40 cents. 

No. 3. Large ‘* * 50 cents. 

No, 4. Engrossing Pen, 65 cents. 
Wits SILver-MOUNTED Exsony In Morocco 

ASES. 

No, 2. Medium Pen and Holder, each 90 cents. 

No. 3: ss 6s each $1 00. 

No. 4 Engrossing Pen and Holder, each $1 15. 


Great inducements to Agente and the Trade. Send for 
our Cirenlar.. GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers, No. 181 Broadway, New York. 


Gray's Patent 


Molded Collars 


HAY now been before the public for nearly a year. 
They are universally pronounced the neatest and 
beat fitting collars extant. 

The upper edge presents a perfect curve, free from the 
angles noticed in all other collars, 

The cravat causes no puckers on the inside of the turn- 
down collar—they are AS SMOOTH INSIDE AS OUT- 
SIDE—and therefore perfectly free and easy to'the neck. 

The Garotte Collar has a smooth and evenly finished 

ON BOTH SIDES. 

Collars are not simply flat pieces of paper cut in 
the form of a collar, but are MOLDED AND SHAFED TO FIT 
THE NEOK. 

They are made in ‘* Novelty” (or turn-down style), in ev- 
ery half-size from 12 to 17 inches, and in *‘ Fareka” (or 
Garotte), from 13 to 17 inches; and packed in ‘solid 
sizes” in neat blue cartons, containing 100 each; also in 
smaller ones of 10 each—the latter a very handy package 

ers, Army and Navy Officers. 

g2" EVERY COLLAR is stamped 


Ts Furnishing Gopds, The 


J. 8. Lowrey & Co., 37 Warren St., New York; Van 
Deusen, Boehmer & Co., 627 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
Hedges Bros., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore; Wall, Step 
& Co., 822 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Leavit and Beavis, cor. Fifth and Vine St. , Cincinnati, O. ; 
J. von Borries & Co., 434 Main St., Louisville, Ky; A. 
Frankenthal & Bro., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis; Bradford 
Bros., Milwaukee, Wis.; Weed, Witters & Co.,7 to 13 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orlean.. 


CARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


nese thic Observer. Monthly, at $1 per 
r. mp to ** Homosopathic Observer,” Detroit. 
ichigan, for sample nbimber. | : 


NEW BOOES FOR ONE DOLLAR. — 
8 Guiliver’s Voyage to Lilliput; Hospital Sketches, by 
Miss Alcott; On Picket Duty and Other Tales, by the 
same author; The Venidetta, by the French 
Thackeray; England and America, by H. Ward Beccher; 
Clolette, a Tale of the South, by a Kentuckian; The Battle 


‘of Waterloo, by Victor Hugo; The Morals of Epicletus, 


translated by Ellis Walkcr—each book complete in itself, 
unabridged, and neatly got up—over 700 pages, with 7 
illustrations, all recent publications—will be sent to any 
address, postage prid, on receipt of ONE DOLLA 
JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, Boston. Agents wan 
Send for Circular. ey 


U. S. 10-40 BONDS. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 6, 1864, which provides that in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorized by the Act of March 3, 1863, to which 
this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to borrow from time to time, on the credit of 
the United States, not exceeding TWO HUNDRED MIL- 
LION DOLLARS during the current fiscal year, and to 
prepare and issue therefor Coupon and Registered Bonds 


_ of the United States: and all Bonds issued under this Act 


shall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION by or under any 
State or municipal authority. Subscriptions to these 
Bonds are received in United States notes or notes of Na- 
tional Banks. They are TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN: 
at the pleasure of the Government, at any period not less 
than ten nor more than forty years from their date, and 
until their redemption FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST 
WILL BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not over one 
hundred dollars annually, and on all other Bonds semi- 


of Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500), One Thousand Dollars ($1000), 
Five Thousand Dollars ($5000), and Ten Thousand Dollars 
($10,600), and Coupon Bonds of the denomination of Fifty 
Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500), and One Thousand Dollars ($1000). 

Subscribers to this loan will have the option of having 
their Bonds draw interest from March 1, by paying the 
accrued interest in coin—(or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for pre- 
mium), or receive them drawing interest from the date 
of subscription and deposit. 

As these Bonds are exempt: from municipal or State 
taxation, their value is increased from one to three per 
cent. per annum, according to the rate of tax levies in 
various parts of the country. : 

At the present rate of premium on gold they pay over 
eight per cent. interest in currency, and are of equal con- 
venience as a permanent or temporary investment. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as the various descriptions of U. 8, Bonds. 
In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability of 
private parties or stock companies or separate communi- 
ties only is pledged for payment, while for the debts of 
the United States the whole property of the country is 
holden to secure the payment of both principal and inter- 
est in coin. 

These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up 
to any magnitude, on the same terms, and are thus made 
equally available to the smallest lender and the largest 
capitalist. They can be converted into money at any 
moment, and the holder will have the benefit of the in- 
terest. 

The fact that all duties on imports are payable in specie 
furnishes a fund for like payment of interest on all Gov- 
ernment Bonds largely in excess of the wants of the treas- 
ury for this purpose. 

Upon the receipt of subscriptions a certificate of deposit 
therefor, in duplicate, will be issued, the original of which 
will be forwarded by the subecriber to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, with a letter stating the kind 
(registered or coupon] and the denominations of bond re- 
quired. : 

Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
ury Department, the bonds subscribed for will be trans- 
mitted to the subscribers respectively. _ 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, and the Assistant Treas- 
urers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 

Frest NaTIONAL Banx or New Yonk, No. 4 Wall St. 

Sseconp NaTIONAL Bank OF New Yorg, 23d St. and 
Broadway. 

Fourtn Nationat BANK oF New Yorx, Pine St. 

SrxTH NaTIONAL Bank Or New York, 6th Avenue and 
Broadway. | 

Tanta NaTionaL Banx or New Yorx. 

NATIONAL Excuanes BANK OF New York. 

Fimst NATIONAL BANK oF Ausany, N. Y. 

Fiset National or Troy, N. Y. 

Sroonp NaTIONAL Bank or U'rioa, N. Y. 

Fimst National Bang or N. Y. 

Tarp National Banx or Synacuss, N. Y. 

First NatTionaL Bang or N. Y. 

Fiest NationaL Bang or Burra, N. Y. 

Fiest Nationa, Bank or D.C. 

First National Banx oF 

Nationa or Baltimore. 

Friest Nationa, Baxx or New Haven, Conn. 

Sz00np National Baws or New Haven, Conn. 

Fist Nationa Banx or Harrrorp, Conn. 

Finer Natiowa Baxx of New Lonvon, Conn. 

Finest Natrona Baxx or Stamrorp, Conn. 

Fiest National Bank or Provipenor, R. I. 

National. Bank or Bosfor, Mass. 

Szconp NationaL Baws or Boston, Mass. 

First Nattonat. or Mass. 

Sroonp NaTiowat Bang Or SPRINGFIELD, Mass.. 

Fimst Natiowat Bayx or Wo Mass. 

Fimst NatTioxat, Bank OF New Beprogp, Mass. 

Frest National Bank OF CLEVELAND, O. 

Sroonp National BANK oF CLEVELAND, O. 

Finest NaTionaL or Cincinnati, O. 

National. Bank or Cincinnatt, O. 

And by all National Banks which are depositories of pub- 
lic money. All respectable banks and bankers through- 
out the country will furnish further information on appli- 
cation, and afford every facility to subscribers. 


\ 


| The Sum of Disease 
Reduced. 


By the operation of Brandreth's Pille, the stv. 
disease is reduced, and their continued use, according to 
printed directions which accompany each box of new style, 
is certain to cure, in all cases where the life-principle is 
within their recuperative powers. 

Srxorsis Or BRANDRETH'S PILLS CURATIVE QuALITiEs. 
—The whole curative effect may be placed in this light. 
If the stomach and bowels are out of order, the general 
health is effected. If any disease exists in any part of the 
body, whether local or general in character, that discase 
will more or less affect the stomach and bowels. Now, 
Brandreth’s Pills, by removing smpurities from the blood, 
and cleansing the stomach and bowels of matters that in- 
terfere with their healthy action, restore and keep in or- 

man. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box. 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


New Spring Styles for 1864. - 
G.L.& J.B. EELTY: 359 Broadway. N. Y. 


WATCHES. | 


A Heavy Hunting Cased Silver Composite 
Watch, fine movements, and in perfect running order, has 
the appearance of Solid Silver, sold by the case at $72 (0. 
—_ Watches, sent free of expense, at $14 00. 

The Great English Army Watch, in heavy handsome 
gold composite hunting cases, beautifully engraved, hizh- 
ly finished and partially jeweled, and in running order. 
These cases will wear for a great length of time. Sold by 
the case at $78 00. Sample Watches sent free of expense, — 


at $15 00. 

The New Army Watch, especially for Soldiers, 
in heavy and beautifully finished solid silver hunting 
cases, genuine Lever movements, ruby jeweled, and war- 
ranted as represented, and a perfect time-keeper, only $18. 

Constantly on hand Watches of every description. 
Agents wanted throughout the country. Send for our cir- 
cular. Sample Watches sent free. Postage, by the case, 
$2 38; Registering, 20 cents. 


WARRANTEE. 


We warrant every Watch to be as represented, or 
money refunded. A written warrantee given if required. 
GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Importers of, . 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Broker’s Stock of unredeemed goods for sale at 
$1 for each article, consisting of a variety of rich and 
valuable goods worth from 75 cents to $30 each. Circu- 
lars giving full particulars sent to any address. Any per- 
-son sending 25 cents we will inform them in advance what 
article they will receive, giving a description of the same, 
with the price as sold at retail. Any article ordered, 
if it does not prove as described, we will refund ihe 


money. 
For further particulars, address, with 3c. stamp, 
ANDREWS & CO., 108 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Kerosene Lamp Heater Cc., 
206 Pearl St., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH’S PATENT COOKING LAMP, 
with which 

WATER 18 BOILED and TWO ARTICLES OF FOOD COOKED 

at ONE TIME with ONE BUBNER with one cent's worth of oil. 


The greatest Household Economist ever invented. For 
Descriptive Pamphlet, address WM. D. RUSSELL, Prest. 


ENTS, for best chance in the world, address | 
a= J. W. STEPHENS, Morristown, N. J. 


OLD ABES 
FRESH FROM ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. 
Comprising all his issues, except the ** Greenbacks,” 
being the Jests and Squibs of Father Abraham. 
Sold by Booksellers and News Agentseverywhcre. 
60 pp. Price 35 cts. 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
*,* Editors inserting this advertisement and sending . 
ee copy of their publication, will receive a copy 
gra 


T\EMOREST’S N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS. — This 
spicy and valuable Weekly will give some startling 
elties this week. 


Do not fail to see it. Now ready. 
ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLINEES 
At Washington, and all places occup 
| BWnidn troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 

Before and Behind the in.—12 Photo. 
gra represen the advantages and disadvantages 
of he" Stage box. Introduction; Subscribers’ Privilege; 
Success Rehearsal; The Audience; Ladies 


; Rataplan; 
Dressing Room ; "s Dressing Room; The Lobby ; 
The Private Box. Price $3 per set, and sent post-paid, by 
Richard Parker & Co., cor. Arfn and Nassau Sts., N. Y. 


Wurrooms's Rewepy ror AstuMa is a sure cure. Ex- 


President Martin Yan Buren was relieved from distress- 
ing paroxysms by its habitual use. It is not injurious. 


DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 

| pumiber of this magnificent 
a 

ubdis 


Agri 
for $1 75. Me i 
ror of Fashions, $2 20; Godey's Lady's Book and the Mir- 


$5 per dozen. 


yore H. A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New 


ft + 
| 
if 
4 
! To Learn Piano Playing Easily, | soovany. , 
Correctly, and thoroughly, use “Richardson's New The interest is payable on the first days of March and 
Method.” ‘Ten thousand copies of this work are sold ev- September in enc ; ilatel on 
ery year. Its easily Lessons, its attractive year. The 
} Reena, one ee leading the pupil grad- payable at these dates, and the annual Coupons on the 
| ually from « knowledge of the simplest radiments to an | §9 and 100 dollar Bonds are payable on the Ist of March. | = 
to d music, have madeit a univer- Phe 
Subecriberg will receive either Registered or Coupon g AB 
Company Pins with your Name, Reg., and Co, handsome- 
| engraved thereon, for $1. Send for Wholesale Illus- 
trated Circular. 
| =\ 2% 
he 
Company Prva. 
| Corps BapGEs. 
CAVALRY BapGEs. 
ARTILLERY BaDGES. 
% ‘ Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
C. L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. a 
ASTHMA. 
2 = Devonshire St., Boston. 
ii Mammoth Fashion Plate, twiee the usual size, and the most 
beautiful Fashion Plate ever offered in a magazine in the 
world” The Spring number also contains Six Full Size ' 
§ | Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, with much valuable in- 
ai | formation, &c., all for only 25 cents; or yearly subscrip- 
Be tion, $1, with a premium of One Dollar's worth of extra 
ts ror of Fashions, $2 75, less than the cost of Godey © Sivnc. P 
Splendid premiums for Clubs. Address Mme. DEMO- 
a REST, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOMETHING NEW 
4 IN PLAYING CARDS. 
LOVE SCENES. 
Designs from French Artists. 
, | The above new Card has fifty-two beantiful pictures, of 
Bs elegant design, and they can also be used the same as OF 
: dinary playing cards, thus combining pleasure w ith amuse- 
’ | ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and send for 
gross to 


100 Gold Watches 7000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
_ 8000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Moeaic and Jet Brooches....... 400-to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400.to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400'to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch 200t0 6 00 each. 
, 5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve 250to 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain Rings..........sseese0+- 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rimgs............... 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets. ....,-.ccccccsesssese 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will: see what 


Aram, 28, 1864.] 


‘J. H. Winslow & Co.. | 
WATOHES, CHAINS, &c., 
Worth $500,000 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID SIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 
Dollar each. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches, ...... $115 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils,..:...... 400 to 600 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. . Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; -and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we’shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTS. —Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Golonel for King, Goddess of ay ate for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, oe 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Two packs, in mailed free on receipt of 
The usual discount to the trade. Send for a Circular. ia. 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
14 Chambers St., N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


ME. DEMOREST'S 


IMPERIAL 
TOR, a durable, convcuie=*, and ar- 
rangement for the dress in , the 
fashionable style, ormly all and letting it 
down at will. Price 50 cents. Sold at all the fancy and 
trimmin amis art sent by mail free on — of the 


Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. 
_ Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. 


liars made from twenty cts. Call and ex- 
les sent free by mail for 20c. Retails 
, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


‘Two Do 
anno, Dollars 8a 
L 


| 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Silver Watches of all Descriptions, 
From’ FIFTEEN. and TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS to SEVENTY DOLLARS each. 
Pine Gold Watch 
New Styles—For LADIES and GENTLEMEN, FIF- 
TEEN, TWENTY, TWENTY-FIVE, to ONE HUNDRED 


Pine Gold Bar-rings and Pins. | 
New Styles—SEVEN, TEN, TWELVE, FIFTEEN, 
TWENTY, TWENTY-FIVE, ta ONE HUNDRED DOL. 
LARS a set. 


| American Watches. 
GOLD and SILVER of all DESCRIPTIONS. 


Ladies’ Fine Gold 
FORTY, FORTY-FIVE, FIFTY-FIVE, 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH. Warran 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 415 cape ys a York, 
one door below Canal Street, formerly and for twenty-two 
years in business in Wall Stréet. 


Tre REST’S NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED N 

THE LIVE PAPER OF 
and his wife are in cotpeten, eae are complimenting 
cy, interesting, ve paper ever pu ed. 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 


HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
From the of fifteen -five years, 
to thelr organization, eabject to long 


of distressing sy.n 
to page life. These trou 
name of “‘ FEMALE WEA 


The Company Catholicon. 
Marshalls). 

This medicine has received the sanction of the medical 

faculty and the public, and it may be relied upon with the 


Utmost Confidence. 


Its value is so well known to our readers that we will 
only offer brief testimonials, 

gw I can speak positively in favor of the Graefenberg 
Uterine Catholicon (Marshali’s). In fact, it is infallible 
in cases of female weakness, and has many re- 
markable cures, 

MASON R. LYONS, 
Kikdaler, Iowa, March 21, 1864, 


g@™ I have taken the Graefenberg Uterine Catholicon, 
and think it a great medicine. 
MRS, L. C. JACKSON, 
Wareaw, Mo., March 19, 1864. 


For all peculiar to females (irregulari- 
ties, prolapsus, leucorrhea, &c.), female weakness, 
the Graefenberg Uterine Catholicon (Marshall's) has proved 
a most certain and valuable remedy. 
H. GURLFY, 


New Hampton, Iowa, March, 1864. 
The above Catholicon 
Is a certain cure for all female irregularities, weak- 
le. inflammation, whites, falling, 
ements of the uterine » as 


1 SO per bottle. Frvs Borres For Six Dot- 


The Gracfenberg Vegetable Pills. 


The best Pill in the world for family use, and for all Bil- 
fous and Liver Complaints. — 25° cents per box. 
Address all orders to BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
No. 139 William St., near Fulton, New York. 
ga Inquire of dealers every where. 23 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warrant: d to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at hg time within 
8 months day of $1 sealed 
and post-paid, to an on pt money. 

‘Address, A. C. CLARK, 


P. O. Drawer 118, 


Albany, N. Y. 
i A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, paid, to sell 
my new cheap Family Machines. Address 
ADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


“Good Looking.” 


THNOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, 
Physiognomy, and hology, with characters of 
nations aud individuals, given ip the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 15centsa No., or $1 50 
ayear. For 60 cents the Nos. for J 
ry, February, March, aa pril sen pos 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. 


In Press, “The Soldier’s Happy Return,” 


mazurka descriptive, 30c. Excstsion Mustc Book, Nos. 
8 and 4, containing latest and most popular tunes for 
violin, flute, or cornet. Just , Nos. 1 and 3 Ex- 


CELSIOR Musio Boox, 25c. for 2 numbers; 45c. for 4 Nos. 
mailed. ‘Frvecan’s Waxkez,”" “ Way Loven Her,” 
each 25c. Mustca. InsTRUMENTS, every description. Price 
list sent on receiptof stamp. F. BiumE, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


New Army Watches. |* 


ARRANDALE & CO., Importers, 212 Broadway, New 
York, want Agents in every and every t, 
for the sale of their new styles Watches.” Unusually 
liberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


$11 Watches. $12 
“AN ELEGANT WATCH.” 


Set in very heavy Silver hunting cases of splendid fin- 


pure white dial, and Warranted a 
correct timekeeper, promptly fr together with 
and key, to any ad- 


dress, pos on receipt of twelve dollars, or n 
dollars without 
C. E. CLarcs & Co,,208 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 5650. 


Baker’s Rheumatic Balm. 


of thé propri- 
etor and his friends for many years, they have in- 
duced him to offer it for sale to the public, feeling confi- 
dent, after a trial, that they will consider him a public 
benefactor. - 

In cases of Chronic and Inflammatory Rheumatism it 
is invaluable; and if, after a fair trial, it fails to cure, 
the money will be returned. Price $1 per bottle. 

Principat Deror: No. 154 Tenth Street, near Fourth 
Avenue. Sold by the a 1 Druggists. Remedies sent 
to any address on receipt of Price. 


‘.XTRAORDINARY NOV ELTIES continually a 
in Demonest’s New Yorx 
not fail to see this week’s number, now ready, univer- 

week) 


cally acknowledged the mest eplcy and fine 
published. 


Watches and Jewelry. | 
american. Swiss, and | 
WATCHES 


every variety, 

20 years, BYNNER, 175 Broadway, New York. 
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Great Ate to make Money! 
&e., away LA WATCHES, JUWRLRY. 


ery receive FREE a 
Genuors Suver — We also 

Sree. Enora by which invested will yield 
$50. More money to be made our Packers 
Enoravines than in any other 

of 


THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, 


By Hon. Henry 8. Randall, LLD., 
Author of ‘ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” ** Fine-Wool 
Sheep Husbandry, &c., &c. 

PUBLISHED BY D. D. T. MOORE, Rocuesrez, N. Y. 


This work, first published last fall, has already reach- 
ed its Fifteenth Edition, and the demand has thus far 
been extraordinary. A new and revised edition is now 
ready, and others will follow in such rapid succession that 
all orders can hereafter be filled promptly. No volume 
on any branch of ture or husbandry ever had so 
rapid a sale or gave such universal satisfaction. The 
work is a timely one, and unquestionably the best and 
most complete Treatise on Sheep Husbandry ever pub- 
lished in America. It is cordially welcomed and highly 
approved by both Press and People. Witness the follow- 
ing extracts from few of the Reviews snd 
Letters the work has elicited : 


From the New England Farmer, Boston. 

THe PracticaL a work that has | 
been needed by our people. It should be in the hand 
head of every person owning sheep. 4 

From J. H. Klippart, See’y Ohio State Board of Ag’e. 

I shall with great gegen recommend the ‘“ Practical 
Shepherd” as being the great American work, if not real- 
ly the best work in the English language on the subject. 

From Hon. I. Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

I beg to thank you. for the very interesting work, ‘* The 
Practical Shepherd.” It was much 
supplies the wants of the farmer. 

From the Maine Farmer. 

The name of the author, Hom, % 
guarantee of its completeness and reliability. 

From Col. B. P, Johnson, See’y N. Y. State Agl Society. 

It is the best practical Book, I ever pub- 

From the Ohio Farmer. | 
‘ of the ranks author- 
ty in this country upon a t ns to the breeding 
management of ‘heep_wiil ind uce a and con- 
tinued demand for ‘* The Practi 
From the Michigan ie 

Mr. Raxpats. has made the very best book extant on 
American Sheep Husbandry. 

From the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 

As a whole, this book is unquestionably in advance of 
any thing of the kind now before the public. 

Tux Practica, is sold only by Agents 
and the Publisher. It comprises 454 large duodecimo 
pages, and is printed, illustrated, and bound in superior 
style. Price $1 50. Those not supplied by Agents can 
receive copies by mail, post-paid, on forwarding the price 

D. D. T. MOORE, 
Editor Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y, 

Aarnts WanrTED for the above work. 


PLAX AND HEMP TURE. — Jvusr 
PUBLISHED, the “Sixth Edition of “ A Manvat or Fiax 
CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE, embracing full directions 
for Preparing the Ground, Sowing, Harvesting, &c., &c. 
Also, an Essay by a Western man on HEMP AND FLAX IN 
THE Wrst: Modes of Culture, Preparation for Market, 
&c. With Botanical Descriptions and Illustrations. 

This work, first published last season, is in handsome 
style, pamphlet form. Price only 25 cents—for which a 
copy will be sent to any point reached by the U. 8. or 
Canada mails. dress 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORE’S 

The second quarter of Vol. XV. 
mensely popular AGRICULTURAL, 
RARY ond 'AMILY WEEKLY, commences April 2—a goo'l 
time to subscribe. The Rurat is known and admired ii 
all sections (outside of ot Rebeltions) from Maine to Minnesota 
and Canada to California. It comprises over a dozen 
distinct departments, including Agricnltare, Horticultare, 
Sheep Husbandry, Domestic Kconom *, Literature, News, 
&c., &c., and employs THE BEST TALENT. Among ite Ed- 
itors and Contributors are Hon. H. 8. Rawpat, author 

The Practical &c., who conducts the de- 


rtment devoted to Sh Husbandry, and P. Bazryr, 
author of **The Fruit former editor 
irs. Indeed as years ago, Tur 
Rogat is like a Honey comb, having sweets in every cell. 
Taste and see. Terms only $2 to Two 
specimen numbers ome post-paid, on receipt of 


Lrrze 


age. | 
Address C. MUNRO BROWN, 14 Bleecker 8t., N. ¥. 


BY Usine HAstam's Souxp 
Ma Send for 


For Rats, M Roaches, Ants, Bod 
Bugs, Moths i Wooll déo., 
Emsects on Plants, Fowls, Amimata, dee. 


aa Sold by— 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


49 Bond Street, 


ALso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis- 

colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 

color of the skin. Consultations free. $ 
For particulars enclose stamp for Circular. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For May, 1864. | 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX, 
Arctic Sea.—Burial of Kudla- 
8°. —Kudlago.—Kud 
4 International Ball. —Cele- 
brating King’s Birthday.—Belted Iceberg.—An Ice 
Cathedral Pilot.—Pipe Sketch.—The Full 
Moon: Nature on a Spree.—Frobisher Ba Paves Grinnell 
Glacier.—Death of Nukerton.—Death of John Brown.— 
Innuit: Fire-Lamp.—Storm-bound: Disruption of the Ic«: 
—The first Bear-Hunt.—Blind 
—An Arm of the Grinnell 
PSYCHE. 
ce Girl in the Garden.—The Seulp- 
tor’s Triumph. — Repulse.—The Revelera.—The Ref- 
uge “of the 
SOLD FOR A SONG. 
ONE OF THE “DOGS OF WAR” 
A VISIT TO THE CONVENT OF SITTNA (OUR 
LADY), DAMIANE. 
, Damiane. 
or 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —The Convent of Our er 
—Awid.—The Slave Boat.—The 


THE COOL CAPTAIN. 
HOW I OVERCAME MY GRAVITY. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
Cuapres LV. Not very fie fie after all. 
Caaprer LVL. Showing how Mr. Crosbie became agair 
a Man. 
LVII. Dale vanquishes her Mother. 
THE 'E PRESCRIPTION 
POLLY.—(With Nlustration.) 
wae MR. PENRYN GOT THE DYKEDALE LIV- 
and Wishing. 
THE MOON'S WANDERINGS.—(With Illustration.) 
A STORMY NIGHT. 
InLvsTRaTiION.—‘‘ Say, have I not done it bravely! 
bravely!” | 
DENIS DUVAL 
ERaY. 
Cuaprer IV. Ont of the Depths. . 
Cuarrze V. I hear the Sound of Bow Bells. 
vsreaTions.—M. de Saverne.—Little Denis Dances 
and Sings before the Navy Gentlemen. 
THE SECOND DIVISION AT SHILOH. — 
PEGGOTY PLIMPTON’'S CHOIR, 
A SUPPRESSED PRINCESS. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


I 
ma Facie Evidence.—At a Railway 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Promenade Dress.—Town Toilet. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . + + «$300 
Two Copies for One Year . a 
t or 13 C 
HARPER'S Mae AZINE and Harper’ WEEKLY, 
one year, $5 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 

One Copy for Four Months . 

One for Two 580 


will be allowed Sor ‘every Club 
Tm g $2 75 each, or 11 Copics for 
yment invariabl in advanc 
"TV... and VII. the Years 
1 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1 of * : 
WEEKLY," handsomely bound in Cloth exir:, 
Price are now 
Publishers would ive notice that oy 
no Traveling Ageats to solicit Subscriptions to * 
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